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The manager of a 
telephone exchange 
having a number of 
farmer lines on its board in a recent let- 
ter Says: 

“We 


what TELEPHONY has been saying about 


have been much interested in 
the hostility many rural subscribers feel 
toward the telephone company. We are 
in the midst of a farming community, 
and most of our subscribers are farmers, 
so we have first-hand knowledge of this 
phase of the situation. 

“To our mind the principal reason why 
the average farmer is so ‘sore’ right now 
is because the prices of all he raises are 
so low that he ‘sees red’ whenever there 
is talk of -boosting anything he buys— 
telephone service, for instance. He feels 


the same way about everything which 


keeps up in_ price—coal, lumber, dry 


goods, etc.—while his wheat, corn, pork 


and other farm products have gone 
down. 
XK *K ok 
“Now, it is natural for the farmer to 


feel indignant, but he has no right to 
vent his wrath on the telephone company, 
for it is not to blame. If the telephone 


company bought farm products with 


which to conduct its business, the farm- 
er who got a low price for those prod- 
ts, could justly demand that the com- 
pany reduce its rates, but, of course, this 
is not the case. 

“A telephone company does not buy 
low-priced grain and livestock to use in 
producing telephone service, but, on the 
contrary, like the farmer, it is also sub- 


ject to the high costs which have made 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


his life a burden. To that extent the 
farmer and the telephone company are in 
difference be- 


that 


the same boat. The chief 


tween them, though, is while the 


farmer profited four and five years back 
when his products brought top prices, the 
telephone company at that time was on 
mighty lean rations. Its rates were low, 
but it had to contend with the high costs 
which hit everybody.” 
se = @ 
truth in the 


There is considerable 


views of this telephone man, and the 


should be brought home to the 
“kickers” 


to overcome 


points 
rural by those who are trying 


their antagonism against 
utilities. 

Reference is made to this attitude of 
the rural buyer of service in a bulletin 
issued by the Nebraska Committee on 
Public Utility Information under date of 
December 2. 

The agricultural interests of the Cen- 
tral West are suffering severely because 
what the farmer has to sell is way down 
in price while what he has to buy is up. 
These unequal price levels, the commit- 
tee says, have led to bitter complaints 
that have frequently been directed at pub- 
lic utilities, although a little sober reflec- 
tion will show they should not be ex- 
pected to reduce their rates at this time. 

* * *k x 
“There are two plain and easily un- 


derstandable reasons for this,” says the 


Nebraska committee: “First, during the 


war period and the months succeeding 


the armistice, pub- 


lic boards, commis- 
sions and city coun- 
cils control of rates of 


having utility 


service, were not only reluctant but in 
most cases refused to consider war costs 
in the operation of the utilities, and de- 
nied any advance in rates. The utilities 
‘carried on’ through this period at a loss 
and emerged at a price level about the 
same as they entered the war, with, in 
many instances, a floating debt burden 
added. 

“The second simple reason is that the 
utility finds itself in the ‘price level game’ 
at about the same spot as does the farm- 
er—the product at a low price and the 
main items used in production still soar- 
ing among the articles which grace the 
very headlines of the unequal price levels 
of the day.” 

*x * 

It is astonishing what an array of fig- 
ures one usually finds in the reports that 
come out of Washington. Generally, they 
do not make very pleasant reading, for as 
a rule they tell about government costs 
or department estimates that usually bring 
a sad message to the public pocketbook. 

For that reason the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, sent to Congress 
the other day, furnished a happy varia- 
tion. He told about the untapped weaith 


still remaining in the public domain 
which belongs to the people as a whole. 


bil- 


given by 


In round figures it amounts to 150 
The 


Fall remind us again what a 


lion dollars. details as 
Secretary 
tremendous country we live in. 


still 400,000,000 


> 


There are acres of 





14 


land held in the public domain, contain- 
ing, it is estimated, 110 billion tons of 


coal and more than one and a quarter 
billion The shale rock 
on these public lands should yield an ad- 
ditional 50 billion barrels of oil. Then 
there are the phosphates and the potash 
deposits, the grazing lands, the timber, 
and the water power which is figured at 
15,000,000 horsepower. 


Development of these resources at even 


barrels of oil. 


something over 


low rentals and royalties, the department 
says, would yield the government more 
than 12 billion dollars. 

a * * * 

It makes an alluring picture and shows 
how rich our country is, but after all it 
doesn’t mean anything if these resources 
are not to be handled so as to give all 
the people a square deal. It is common 
knowledge that national resources have 
been exploited in the past to make a 
favored few exceedingly rich. 

This enumeration of national riches re- 
minds one of the Biblical character who 
complacently viewed his bursting barns 


and granaries and concluded to retire 
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from work, and “eat, drink and be merry,” 
only to find that his soul would be re- 
If there 
ever was a time when the federal govern- 


quired of him that very night. 


ment needed to adhere to the square deal 
policy, that time is the present. 
. & 2 @ 

The more people generally know about 
public utility problems, regulation, rate- 
making and kindred matters, the better 
treatment they will give service compa- 
nies. It is encouraging, therefore, to note 
that the director of public works of the 
state of Washington is advocating the 
teaching of public utility valuation, rate- 
making and similar service fundamentals 
in the public schools in connection with 
the course in civics. He says the preju- 
dice and misunderstanding of public util- 
ity service come from a lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the people. 

One of the leading newspapers, in com- 
“Public 
schools are already so loaded with sub- 


menting on the proposal says: 


jects of study that we hesitate to suggest 
a new one, but regulation has become so 


important a function of government that 
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it should be included as part of the civil 


government in which instruction is al- 


ready given. In fact, a young man or 
woman is not well-informed unless this 
subject is included.” 

If this idea were put into general prac- 
would be 
It all cir- 
cles back to the proposition of educating 


tice, the coming generation 


more fair to service companies. 


the public. 
k * x 
Telephone operators are trained to use 
the rising inflection in the voice because 
cheerfulness and 


it transmits courtesy, 


geniality. Experience shows it tends to 
win the good-will of the subscriber with 
whom the operator talks, and helps to 
lubricate company relations with the tele- 
phone-using public. 

Why shouldn’t everybody adopt the 
same policy under all circumstances? It 
pays to “scatter seeds of kindness.” Cheer- 
fulness and courtesy in face-to-face inter- 
course, as well as over the wire, will pay 
good dividends. Try it during the ap- 
proaching season of “good will to men,” 


and keep it up during the New Year. 


Telephone Rate Standardization 


Report of a Preliminary Investigation of Practicability of Standardizing of Tele- 
phone Rates Made by Engineering Experiment Station, Ohio State University 
—Presented at Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


Nearly every state in the United States 
has a public utility or railroad commis- 
sion, with authority to regulate rates and 
to otherwise protect the telephone-using 
public, and the telephone companies. In 
the majority of cases, these commissions 
have also the authority to prescribe uni- 
form systems of accounts, to authorize 
the issue of securities and dividends, to fix 
and enforce standards of service, and to 
generally supervise the relations of the 
public utilities with the public. 

While it is not claimed that regulation 
of the telephone companies by these public 
utility commissions has been a failure, or 
even unsuccessful, it has appeared to many 
of those interested that it has not accom- 
plished its full purpose. It has been sug- 
gested that the commissions have been un- 
able particularly to perform one of their 
functions—that of fixing and enforcing 
standards of service. The object of this 


investigation is to attempt to obtain infor- 
mation and suggest methods which may 
be helpful in correcting some of the de- 
ficiencies which have been most subject to 
criticism. 

The following assumptions have been 


By C. A. Wright and D. B. Judd 


made. They will be discussed in greater 
detail in other sections of this report: 

(1) That not only should value of 
telephone service to the subscribers be 
considered in fixing rates, in addition to 
the cost of producing the service, but that 
it actually has been considered. Telephone 
companies will contend more strenuously 
for reasonable rates if the service is good, 
and, under these conditions, the public 
utility commissions will more _ readily 
grant them, and the public 
willingly pay them. 

Among the factors which affect the cost 
of producing the service are the number 
of stations served, the calling rate, and 
the extent of the territory served. Among 
those factors which affect the value of 
the service to the subscribers are the num- 
ber of stations served and the quality of 
the service. The use made of the tele- 
phone by the average subscriber and the 
telephone development are taken as meas- 
ures of the quality of the telephone 
service. 

(2) That if the rates of a sufficiently 
large number of telephone exchanges 
serving the same number of stations are 


will more _ 





averaged, the average rate is the fair one 


' for exchanges of that size. 


The effects of competition, monopoly 
and unfair influence, which are of advan- 
tage to the telephone company in some 
cases, and in other cases to the communi- 
ty, will be eliminated if a large number 
of cases are considered. Typical average 
rates have been obtained and are pre 
sented in this report. 

(3) That the wage scale will vary onl) 
with the size of the community, and that 
the cost of all telephone plants serving 
the same number of stations should be 
the same, except for the differences due 
to extent of territory served and the 
maximum calling rate. 

(4) That when any particular tele- 
phone exchange is considered, the natural 
obstacles which the telephone company 
has to overcome and the degree of excel- 
lence of its service should be recognized by 
bonuses or penalties applied to. the aver- 
age rates for exchanges of the size of the 
exchange in question. 

There have been taken as the bases for 
bonuses and penalties (a) the length of 
pole line per station, which is an ap- 
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proximate measure of the extent of the 
territory served by a telephone exchange, 
(b) the maximum busy-hour calling rate, 
which is an approximate measure of the 
roper size of the central office, (c) the 
average number of calls per station per 
day, which is a measure of the value of 
the telephone to the individual 
subscribers, and (d) the developments in 
telephones per thousand people in the area 
which is also a measure of the 
value of the telephone service to the sub- 
scribers. 

Bonuses and penalties b and c are com- 
bined in one in this investigation. The 
desirability of recognizing plant condition 
by a bonus or penalty should receive con- 
sideration. 

(5) That consciously or unconsciously 
the public utility commissions, telephone 
companies and the telephone-using public, 
in fixing rates have recognized these 
bonuses and penalties, and made allow- 
ance for them, so that if a sufficient num- 
ber of cases in a sufficient number of 
states of the same character are averaged, 
the average values of bonuses and penal- 
ties obtained will be the fairest ones ob- 
tainable. A method of obtaining such 
averages is presented in this report. 

(6) That if the public utility commis- 
sions fix average rates corresponding to 
the numbers of stations served, modified 
by the bonuses and penalties suggested, 
their work will be decreased to such an 
extent that reasonable attention may be 
given to fixing standards of service and 
enforcing them. 

(7) That the suggested bonuses and 
penalties will offer an incentive to the 
telephone companies to better their service, 
independent of the efforts of the public 
utility commissions. 

(8) That the possession by the public 
utility commissions, the telephone com- 
panies and the telephone-using public of 


service 


served, 
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Fill Out One of These Sheets for EACH Town or City in Which Your Telephone 
Company Operates 
peepee scenes onane 





Telephone Company .... 





Number of stations in town ........_.. Population of town _— ~ —_ 
Number of exchanges in town ....... Miles of pole line. — 

Plant valuation (if available)... .. Annual operating expense — 
Capital stock ..._.... insinitinapiaiet — 7a — 
Kind of system (magneto, central energy, or automatic) 
Average number of stations on rural lines........... On party lines — 


Type of ringing — somes i a —— 





Towns to which free service is given.........4.........- 


Conditions which make plant valuation or operating expense high and which 
would therefore warrant high rates... _....__. 2 — 








Class of Service | Number of Stations | : Rate 


Business, I-party ..... 





| 
Business, 2-party .......-~.....--~- | — 
Business, 4-party ............-..... | 
a 
Residence, 1-party ....——... | 
Residence. 2-party —. . 
Residence, 4-party — a pocangnecess - . 
Residence, Rura! —_ : — SSS 
Sw itehing - —— - 
| 
| 


Extensions os meaenels 





? DB. &. Teamin................ 
P B X Extensions... 
P B X Boards __- — 


Fig. 1. Sheet Used to Gather Information. 





Fig. 2. Station Rate Curves for Residence Single Party Service. 





Fig. 3. 


Station Rate Curves for Residence 
Single Party Service. 


a knowledge of what are the average and 
therefore just rates, and bonuses and pen- 
alties will tend to promote harmony in 
fixing rates. 

Present Method of Determining Rates. 

Public utility commissions have gener- 
ally based rates and amounts of securi- 
ties and dividends authorized on “fair 
valuations.” Ordinarily these fair valua- 
tions are estimated costs of reproduction 
less depreciation, under normal conditions, 
checked, and possibly in some cases modi- 
fied, by original costs, and the amounts of 
outstanding securities issued against the 
property. 

An equitable rate has been considered 
to be one which will enable the telephone 
company to pay all expenses of operation 
and a return on the invested capital which 
will attract a sufficient supply of new 
capital to extend and develop the teie- 
phone service to the extent demanded by 
the public. 

One public utility commission has in 
some cases allocated the total expense of 
producing the service to business, resi- 
dence and various other classes of serv- 
ice, apportioning the cost in accordance 
with the use made of the service. 

The apportionment of rates for various 
classes of telephone service is generally 
determined by other factors than cost; 
for example, habit or custom, value to the 
subscriber, and the necessity for control- 
ling the development of certain classes 
of service. It has been suggested that an 
allocation of expense in accordance with 
cost would give results differing greatly 
from the allocation determined by the 
foregoing factors, but the cost studies of 
the commission have indicated that this is 
not the case. It has also been urged that 
it is difficult and over-expensive or even 
impossible to correctly allocate the ex- 


pense. 
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Fig. 4. Station Rate Curves, Single Party Residence, Corrected for Free Service. 


indicate 
that it is not impossible to do this, and 
further experience will show whether or 
not the benefits gained from‘such a cost 
study justify its expense. Even if no at- 
tempt is made to allocate the expense of 
operation and the rates are based upon 
the total cost of producing the service, the 
expense and inconvenience of this method 
of determining rates is great. 

The entire time of many regulating 
commissions is given up to making valua- 
tions and determining rates, based upon 
the cost of plant and of operation, leaving 
little time for setting and enforcing stand- 
ards of service. If, as has happened dur- 
ing the past few years, the commissions 
grant many rate increases, the suspicion 
of the telephone-using public that the 
commissions are prejudiced in favor of 
the utilities is aroused, and some of their 
effectiveness is lost. 


The commission’s cost studies 


This general policy of rate making does 
not give an incentive to the telephone 
companies to initiate more efficient meth- 
ods of giving service. If their cost of 
production is decreased, there is a tend- 
ency for rates to be decreased. As each 
valuation and rate study are made sep- 
arately, it is an occasion for bargaining 
and scheming on the part of both the 
telephone company and the city council, or 
other representatives of the public, to per- 
suade the public utility commission to take 
action of advantage to one or the other. 

An advantage which may be advanced 
by some in favor of the present method 
of determining telephone rates is that it 
is exact and definite. If this were so it 
would be a strong argument in its favor, 
but it is not so. 

Frequently records are not available 
from which to determine the original 
costs, and in determining the cost of re- 
production it is necessary to guess at 
many costs. The element of “going value” 


is one which affords much opportunity 
for differences of opinion, and there may 
sometimes be difficulty in deciding what 
portion of a telephone plant is used and 
useful in giving telephone service. Many 
other possible: sources of error may be 
suggested. 

Arguing in favor of basing telephone 
rates rendered rather than 
upon the cost of giving the service, one 
public utility commission has made the 
following statement : 


upon service 


In the entire scheme of rate making, 
the valuation of the property is only an 
aid, an approximation. No matter how 
expensive ur how cheap the property of a 
utility may be, the public is. only inter- 
ested in service, and for that service it 
should pay a fair price; but it is absurd 
to contend that the enormous sum of 
money invested is antiquated equipment, 
furnishing inadequate service by ancient 
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methods discarded in the intelligent prog- 
ress of the art, entitle a company to high- 
er rates, than better service furnished for 
less money invested in more cheap, sim- 
ple and up-to-date equipment. 

The factor of management has more to 
do with earnings than all the hypothetical 
reproduction and conjectural depreciation 
compiled by all the engineers and com- 
missions that have considered them. The 
public cannot be expected to pay rates on 
unnecessary property, extravagant con- 
struction, improvident investment, or ex- 
cessive facilities not yet demanded. 

In regard to the “reproduction less de- 
preciation” theory of determining rates 
urged by the telephone company in ques- 
tion, the commission stated: 











This method of determining value 
usually included percentages for engineer- 
ing service never rendered, hypothetical 
eficiency of unknown labor, conjectural 
depreciations, opinions as to the condition 
of the property, the supposed action of 
the elements, and of course its correct- 
ness depends upon whether superintend- 
ence was wise or foolish, the investment 
improvident or frugal. 

It depends upon probability rather than 
reality; it is based on such half truths 
that it bears only remote resemblance to 
fact, and rises at best to the plane of a 
dignified guess. 


While many public utility commissions 
and telephone men may not entirely agree 
with this statement, it is a strong indica- 
tion of the indefiniteness and inexactness 
of this method of determining rates. 

The method of determining telephone 
rates by providing that they shall be high 
enough for each telephone company to 
cover the cost of giving the service and 
provide sufficient return on the investment 
to attract new capital, has been adopted 
by law in many states. It is the plan 

If any other 
plan is to be adopted, it would have to be 
shown that it promises to be more logical 
and fair and definitely better than the plan 
followed at present. 


which is now in operation. 


Fig. 5. .Station Rate Curves, Single Party Residence, Corrected for Free Service. 
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Proposed Plan for Determining Tele- 
pkone Rates. 

Various telephone men have suggested 
that rates for telephone service should be 
standardized, the number of stations 
served in a community determining the 
for the various service. 
The population of the exchange area and 
the calling rate might be suggested also 
as fundamental bases of standardization. 

The fundamental basis for the stand- 
ardization of telephone rates should rep- 
resent natural conditions which confront 
the telephone companies and over which 
they have no control. 


rate classes of 


It should be inde- 
pendent of the effectiveness of the man- 
agement of the companies. 

The calling rates, whether maximum or 
average calling rates are considered, are 
not independent of the effectiveness of 
management, but are affected by it, and 
they are, therefore, not a 
basis of comparison. 


satisfactory 


The population of the exchange areas 
represents more nearly than any other 
single condition the problem presented to 
the telephone companies, but it is some- 
times not easily available, especially in the 
cases of small towns where a large pro- 
portion of the subscribers live in rural 
districts. The number of stations served 
in an exchange area while not quite as 
satisfactory as total population has the 
great advantage of being always available, 
and it is probably the most desirable basis 
of comparison. 


Sources of Information and Station- 
Rate Curves. 

Copies of the information sheet shown 
in Fig. 1 were sent to the 525 Class A, B, 
C and D telephone companies in Ohio, 
and the replies gave reliable information 
in regard to 306 telephone exchange areas 
many of which, however, provided only a 
few classes of service. In addition, many 
infermation sheets were received on which 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 7. Station Rate Curves, Single Party 


the information was inadequate for the 
purpose of this investigation or unreliable 
because the intention of the questions had 
not been understood. 

Portions of this information were 
checked by information obtained from the 
1920 “Annual Report of the Public Utili- 
Commission of Ohio,” “Telephony's 
the Telephone Industry,” 
and the records of the Ohio Public Utili- 
Commission. When all of this in- 
formation was arranged and examined, it 


ties 
Directory of 


ties 


was found that enough information was 
in hand to plat reliable curves showing 
the variation of telephone rates with the 
number of stations served by telephone 
exchanges. 

There are in Ohio many groups of one 
small 
present tele- 


city surrounded by a number of 


towns and villages which 





Station Rate Curves, Single Party Residence, Free Service Conditions Unknown. 





Residence, Free Service Conditions Unknown, 


phone conditions which 


differ from the 
general conditions. In each of these groups 
free service between communities is more 
highly developed than it is in general; the 
service is of a higher grade because it is 
given in cities and towns and villages the 
standards of service of which have been 
influenced by the cities; service 
is relatively more important, and the rates 
are higher because of the higher grade of 
service and the more highly-developed 
free service between communities. These 
of communities have been col- 
lected in this investigation in Group 2, 
and__ the 

Group 1. 


business 


“roups 


remaining communities in 

Consideration of the larger communi- 
ties in which message-rate service is pro- 
vided and in which much of the outside 
plant is underground, has been omitted 
because of the complication of the rate 
problem in the larger communities, and 
because the results of the investigation in 
the case of the smaller communities will 
not be affected. 

It was found early in the investigation 
that free service between communities 
has an appreciable effect upon the rates. . 
This is to be expected because the value 
of the subscriber is in- 
creased by an increase in the number of 
subscribers with whom he 
wishes, obtain connection. 


service to each 


may, if he 


A sufficient number of exchange areas 
not affected by free service was available 
in the case of the communities of Group 1 
to plat reliable curves of business one- 
party, residence one-party, residence-rural, 
and average-weighted rates against num- 
bers of stations. Figs. 2 and 3 show the 
residence one-party curves. 

The additional stations made available 
to the subscribers of a community by 
means of free service between communi- 
ties can not be valued the same per sta- 
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Fig. 8. Station Rate Curves for Exchanges of Group 1. 


tion as the stations in the community 
itself, because it is less convenient to use 
the facilities provided for free service 
than to use those provided ‘for normal 
local service, and because there is less 
community interest among subscribers in 
neighboring communities than among 
those in the same community. 

When the ‘stations made available by 
free service facilities are discounted by a 
factor of .33 and the points corresponding 
to the corrected exchange areas are plat- 
ted on sheets containing the curves of 
Figs. 2 and 3 as in Figs. 4 and 5, it will 
be seen that if curves representing the 
average of all of the points—those which 
have been corrected for free service and 
those which are not affected by free serv- 
ice—were platted, they would not differ 
greatly from the curves of Figs. 2 and 3. 
Greater or less correction than that ob- 
tained by the use of the factor .33 will 
result in curves which vary more or less 
from the original curves. 

Information sheets were received from 
many telephone companies which did not 
state whether or not free service was 
. provided. Although it may reasonably be 
assumed that if no mention were made of 
free service, no free service facilities 
were provided, the points corresponding 
to these sheets were separated from the 
rest of the points and platted as in Figs. 
6 and 7 with the curves of Figs. 2 and 3. 
It will be seen that their addition to the 
points of Figs. 2 and 3 would not no- 
ticeably change the shape of the curves. 

Business one-party, residence one-party, 
residence rural and average weighted rates 
were treated in this manner. In the cases 


of business two and four-party, business 
rural and residence two-party rates, ic 
was necessary, in order to obtain enough 
points to give reliable curves, to use the 
points 


corresponding to both exchange 


areas with no free service and exchange 
areas with free service, with the reces- 
sary correction. It will be noted that the 
curve of business four-party rates bends 
below 1,000 stations in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the other curves. This 
curve seems to be reliable in this respect 
because the number of points in this re- 
gion is large. The corresponding curve 
for Group 2 of exchange areas, piatted 
independently, has the same shape. 

In the case of residence four-party 
rates it was found that the curves did 
not correspond in shape to the other curves 
platted. This curve is one of slight slope, 
so that only a small correction should be 
allowed for free service in fixing rates. 

If too great allowance for free service 
has been made, no correction for free 
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service, however great, which might be 
made, will make the points fall on th 
average curve, because the correctiun fcr 
free service is made by moving the pints 
horizontally along the axis of statins. 
For this reason it was decided that a mis- 
leading result would be obtained if points 
corrected for free service were used in 
platting the curve. These points weve ac- 
cordingly rejected and the curve platted 
from “no free-service” points and points 
for which no free-service conditions had 
been reported, in which cases it was as- 
sumed that there was no free service. 

The numbers of points available with 
which to plat curves of business exten- 
sion, residence extension, and switching 
rates, and private branch exchange board, 
trunk and extension rates were small se 
that points corrected for free service as 
well as “no free-service” points and those 
for which no free-service conditions had 
been reported, were used in obtaining the 
average curves. 

The telephone service of the telephone 


‘ companies of Group 2 provides generaily 


for free service so that points corrected 
for free service must be used in platting 
the curves of the various classes of serv- 
ice. It is assumed that if the points were 
properly corrected for free service, the 
curves would have the shapes of the 
curves obtained by platting the “no free- 
service” points of Group 1. 

When the business one-party curve was 
plotted without correction for free service 
and corrected by factors of .33 and .10, 
the latter curve is similar in shape to the 
curve of “no free-service” points of 
Group 1, while the curves platted without 
correction and with a correction factor of 
.33, gives curves which deviate in opposite 
directions from the curve of Group 1. 
This would indicate that multiplying the 
number of additional stations made ac- 
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Fig. 10. Comparisons of Rates and Service. 


cessible to a subscriber in any community 
by free service by a factor of .10 weights 
these stations properly in comparison with 
the stations in the community itself. In 
the case of the points of Group 1, the 
corresponding factor was .33. 

While the method used in determining 
these factors does not make it possible to 
obtain exact values or make sharp distinc- 
tions, the difference in factors indicates 
that in fixing rates greater account has 
been taken of free service in the cases of 
companies of Group 1 than of Group 2. 

As a further check on this factor for 
the companies of Group 2, the business 
two-party points were corrected for free 
service with factors of .10 and .33, with 
a like result. The curves of business 
four-party, and rural rates, residence one, 
two and four-party and rural rates, busi- 
residence and private branch-ex- 
change extension rates, private branch ex- 
change board and trunk rates, and average 
weighted rates were platted, using a cor- 
rection factor of .10. 

Eighty curves similar to Figs. 2 to 7, 
inclusive, were platted and summarized in 
Figs. 8 and 9, several of the less impor- 
tant curves being omitted from the sum- 
mary sheets for the sake of clearness. 

The average curves were obtained by 
finding the center of gravity of each group 
of points falling in a vertical column on 
the curve sheets and on each sheet draw- 
ing a smooth curve through as many as 
possible of these centers of gravity. 

The points for the average weighted 
rate curves were obtained by adding the 
products of the various rates and the 
corresponding numbers of stations and 
dividing the sum of these products by the 
total number of stations. The result is 


ness, 


the same as would be obtained by dividing 
the total operating income from local serv- 
ice by the total number of stations. Many 
of the cases examined were checked in 
this manner. 


The curves of Groups 1 and 2 have the 
same general shape, but those of Group 2 
indicate higher rates, as would be ex- 
pected from the higher grade of service. 
The average weighted rate curve of 
Group 2 has a greater slope than that of 
Group 1 because it is affected to a greater 
extent in Group 2 by the steep-sloping 
Lusiness rate curves than it is in Group 1. 

In order to check the relative reliability 
of the curves it was noted what percent- 
ages of points fell within and without 
given bands on each side of the curves. 
In the curves of Group 1, the residence 
curves are apparently better established 
than the business curves; also the busi- 
ness curves of ‘Group 2 showed greater 
reliability than the business curves of 
Group 1. 

While an exact proportionality in varia- 
tion among the curves on each curve sheet 
cannot be expected, still it may be seen by 
an inspection of Figs. 8 and 9 that they 
are approximately proportional, so that 
for a given variation in the average 
weighted rate curves a proportional varia- 
tion in the remaining curves may be as- 
sumed without serious error. 

(To be concluded) 


East Central Indiana Association’s 
Successful Convention. 


When the convention of the East Cen- 
tral Indiana Telephone Association held 
at Richmond, Ind., was called to order 
by Secretary-Treasurer W. M. Bailey on 
Friday morning, December 9, there were 
more than 150 telephone men and women 
present. 

Pending the arrival of President C. M. 
Martz, of Topton, Mr. Bailey requested 
M. F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, to preside. 
Mr. Hosea introduced Mayor L. A. Hand- 
ley, who gave a welcoming address that 
was unusually cordial. H. A. Barnhart, of 
Rochester, responded. 
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The 75 operators that were present 
then went into an adjoining room to re- 
ceive operating instructions from Miss 
Margaret Shea, chief service observer of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, delivered a very in- 
teresting and instructive address on the 
history of the telephone. 

Upon the arrival of President Martz, 
the convention was turned into a class 
meeting and everyone, in the order they 
were sitting, asked to arise and tell just 
who they were, where they were from, 
and make such other remarks as _ they 
might feel disposed. In this way many 
helpful suggestions were given. 

In lieu of a scheduled debate on “Au- 
tomatic vs. Manual Equip- 
ment,” Mr. Vivian addressed the conven- 
tion on “Public Relations,” which he de- 
clared was the most important problem 
before the telephone industry today. 

The importance of understanding cor- 
rectly the work that public utility com- 
missions are doing was emphasized and 
the speaker declared that unless this was 
done, it would be but a question of time 
before the commissions would be dis- 
placed by the people and the utilities again 
become the “football of politics” as they 
were in the early days. 

In Mr. Vivian’s opinion, the way to do 
this is: 

First, for 
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every manager to become 
thoroughly conversant with the important 
facts pertaining to the origin, the growth, 
and the development of the industry; to 
prepare himself so that he could, any- 
where and everywhere, make an interest- 
ing address before any group of people 
on the telephone question. 

Second, to transmit that information to 
every member of his organization so that 
they may in turn talk intelligently about 
the telephone business. 

Third, that each telephone company 
contract for a reasonable amount of space 
in the newspapers circulating in their ter- 
ritory, and that in addition to preparing 
suitable copy to fill the space so con- 
tracted for, the wise utility manager would 
cultivate the acquaintance of the editor 
of the particular paper, so that he would 
co-operate in the publishing of the best 
possible copy; and that he would become 
so interested in the problems of the utility 
that he would devote considerable space 
to news stories. 


In the afternoon the convention recon- 
vened at a local theater, and after the 
presentation of an interesting moving pic- 
ture film, W. S. Curren, plant engineer 
for the Indiana Bell company, gave an 
illustrated stereopticon address on “In- 
ductive Interference.” An exhibition of 
fancy dancing and a reader furnished by 
the Richmond Home Telephone Co. fol- 
lowed. 

Next on the program came “The Dial 
of Destiny,” presented by the Automatic 
Electric Co.; and an electrical feature film, 


Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 






Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Should 
Read These Articles — Operating the Semi-Automatic Telephone Systems 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Two fundamentally different systems of 
switching telephone calls, manual and 
automatic, have been developed to a state 
of near perfection. Each system has its 
special advantages and each has its own 
peculiar drawbacks. 

The idea of combining these systems in 
an effort to produce a system embodying 
the good points of both and at the same 
time eliminating the undesirable features 
of each is not a new one in telephony. 
Various arrangements and combinations 
of automatic and manual equipment have 
been with almost every possible 
arrangement of different automatic and 
manual features with various degrees of 
success. 

One of the most undesirable features 
of full manual equipment is the lack of 
any efficient means for evenly distributing 
the traffic to the operators. Even with a 
properly loaded manual board, rush 
periods will come on certain portions of 
the switchboard, overloading certain 
operators while idle operators located at 
other portions of thé board will be un- 
able to assist in handling the load. 

One of the best features of automatic 
or machine-switching systems is the auto- 
matic distribution of the traffic to the 
switches in such a manner that a maxi- 
mum of results is obtained with a mini- 
mum of equipment. Many attempts have 
been made to combine traffic distributing 
switches with manual switchboards in an 
effort to distribute, especially the peak 
loads of calls to all operators’ positions. 

In the majority of these systems, the 
calls passing through the traffic distribut- 
ing switches terminate in plug-ended 
trunks before A operators, who, after 
ascertaining the desired number, complete 
the connection.in the subscribers’ multiple. 
Operators are thus required to take the 
busy test in the usual manner and also 
take down the connection when the con- 
versation is finished. 

Traffic distributers may be used to dis- 
tribute calls to both A and B operators. 
When used to distribute trunk traffic to 
B operators, A operators are provided 
with but one order wire for each trunk 
group or office. In passing a call, the 4 
operator depresses the order-wire button 
for the office desired and the automatic 
traffic distributer selects a trunk leading 
to an idle B operator in the distant office. 
This prevents confusion caused by more 
than one A operator getting on an order 
wire at the same time and also prevents 
overloading any one B position. 


made 





By E. L. Gaines 


What has been called the “operators’ 
aid” system of handling originating traffic 


.has been placed on the market by the L. 


M. Ericcson Mfg. Co., of Stockholm, 
Sweden. In this system, three’ plug-ended 
transfer trunks are placed on each A 
operator position. These transfer trunks 
are connected with traffic distributing 








LOSE NO TIME! 


Let all your things have their places; 
let each part of your business have its 
time. Resolve to perform what you 
ought; perform without fail what you 
resolve. Lose no time! Be always em- 
ployed in something useful.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 








switches in such a manner that any call 
picked up with one of these trunks will 
be thrown on a special incoming trunk on 


an idle A operator’s position in the same 
office. 
Each A operator’s position is equipped 


with four incoming plug-ended trunks to 
receive such calls. In operation, when an 
A operator finds she has more calls be- 
fore her than she can answer promptly, 
she plugs them up with her transfer 
trunks, thus throwing them on A posi- 
tions where the operators are idle. A 
operators must be instructed not to trans- 
fer calls, excepting when both adjacent 
operators are busy, otherwise teamwork 
between operators will be interfered 
with. This system can be added to any 
existing manual system and has proven 
very efficient in handling peak loads. 

In a system made by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., which has 
been used in a few installations in the 
United States, the busiest lines entering 
the office are terminated in automatic line 
switches or selectors in such- a manner 
that calls from these lines will be auto- 
matically distributed to idle operators. All 
lines having low calling rates are termin- 
ated in answering jacks and line lamps in 
the usual manner. 

A system made by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. employs line switches or select- 
ors on all incoming lines. No answering 
jacks or line lamps are employed, the 
calls being automatically distributed over 
the cord circuits on the A positions. A 
single cord and plug is used for each cord 
circuit and a line lamp associated with 
it in such a manner that it lights when a 
call comes in. 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Upon receiving a call, the operator 
ascertains the number wanted and, 
making a 


after 
busy test, completes the con- 
nection in the local subscriber’s multiple, 
if a local call, or trunks it to a B 
tor if to another office. 
to supervise and take 
tion after the conversation is finished as 
in full manual operation. It has been 
estimated that a saving of approximately 
one-fifth of the operator labor is made by 
eliminating the putting - up 
and taking down the answering cord. 

A system placed on the market by th 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. em- 
ploys a multiple group of eight line-finder 
switches for 
entering 


opera- 
She is required 
down the connec- 


operation of 


each 450 subscriber lines 
the office. When a_ subscribe: 
takes down his receiver to make a call, 
his line is picked up by one of the line- 
finder switches. A 


from each 


leads 
termi- 


single trunk 


line-finder switch and 


nates in multiple jacks and 
line lamps before several operators. An 


calls 


answering 
excellent. distribution of originating 
is thus secured. 

In what was known as the Corwin sys- 
tem made a few years ago by the Frank 
B. Cook Co., an arrangement of line- 
finder switches was also employed—only 
five switches being multipled to each 
group of 50 subscribers’ lines. In this 
system, selectors were interposed between 
the manual switchboard and line-finders 
to distribute the calls to idle operators. 
The calls appeared before idle operators 
on idle plug-ended cord circuits or trunks 

In each of the foregoing systems much 
has been accomplished in distributing the 
traffic evenly to the operators, but in all 
cases mentioned the operators are re- 
quired to make busy tests and supervis« 
and take down connections when the con- 
versations are finished. This comprises 
nearly 50 per cent of the operator’s work 

In 1906 Edward E. Clement applied fo: 
patents covering a semi-automatic tele- 
phone system from which has evolved 
what is known as the automanual system, 
made by the North Electric Mig. Co. 
This system consists of a full automatic 
central office, or system of offices, with 
subscribers’ lines equipped with ordinary 
common battery telephones without the 
dial or other selecting devices ordinarily 
used with full automatic. 

Operators at the central office, provided 
with switch-controlling keyboards, receive 
the subscriber’s call and establish condi- 
tions by operating their keyboards which 
cause the automatic switches to complete 
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the connection for the subscriber. In this 
manner, the subscriber’s station equipment 
is left in its simplest form as is also the 
subscriber’s operation of that equipment. 
One oi the main objects of this system 
is to relieve the subscriber of as much 
work in making his call as is possible. 
In making a call, the subscriber removes 
the receiver from its hook and is con- 
nected with the first idle operator, to 
whom he gives his number. The operator 
repeats the number to the subscriber and 
depresses the corresponding numbered 
keys on her keyshelf. She then depresses 
a starting key which releases the connec- 
tion from her control. From this point 
on, it is handled entirely by the automatic 
switches in practically the same manner 
that full automatic calls are handled in an 
automatic office. Automatic ringing, busy- 
back and disconnection are provided. 


In making a recall for a second con- 
nection, the subscriber is instantly discon- 
nected from his first call and connected 
with the first idle operator. 

Incoming calls are distributed to the 
operators from left to right in such a 
manner that if the first operator can 
handle all calls, the second operator re- 
ceives none whatever. If there are only 
enough incoming calls to keep six opera- 
tors busy, no calls will be received by 
any other operators than the first six re- 
gardless of how many may be on duty. 

Every operator has three complete sets 
of keys on her keyshelf, each set being 
similar to the keys of an adding machine. 
Upon receiving a number from a _ sub- 
scriber, she repeats the number as she 
sets it up on one set of keys and if not 
corrected by the subscriber depresses a 
releasing key which starts the automatic 
switches. As soon as the switches have 
established the connection, the calling key 
set in use is released for use on another 
call. 

In order that the work of the operator 
may not be delayed in the least by waiting 
while the automatic switches are operat- 
ing, the operator uses the second key set 
if a call comes in before the first key set 
is released; likewise the third is used if 
needed before the first or second set is 
released. No more than the three sets 
are ever required. 

Party lines and rural lines are handled 
on the automanual system by an extra 
digit in the number as in full automatic 
switching. The operator is given a list 
of numbers to call for emergency calls 
such as information, fire, police, etc., and 
also a number for long distance. When a 
subscriber calls for any of these, the 
operator repeats the order and sets up 
the desired number. 

The long distance office in an auto- 
manual plant is very similar to the long 
distance office in a manual exchange, calls 
for long distance being received on re- 
cording positions and passed to line opera- 
tors. Line operators order up subscribers’ 
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lines through the regular local operator in 
the same manner that one subscriber calls 
another, no toll trunk operators being re- 
quired. ; 

Operators speedily become highly pro- 
ficient in handling calls on the automanual 
system. The work is easily learned, all 
calls being handled in exactly the same 
manner. The keyboard is very simple and 
easily operated. An operator will fre- 








UNUSUAL SUCCESS. 


To attain unusual success calls for 
unusual effort. I know of no million- 
aire who was able in his earlier stages 
to observe an eight-hour day.—B. C-. 
Forbes. 








quently depress all keys corresponding to 
the digits in a number at the same time, 
with one movement of the hands. 

The speed with which an operator han- 
dles calls with this system has never been 
equaled in manual practice. The average 
operator will answer and complete over 
1,000 calls an hour. In fact, it seems that 
the speed of the system is limited mostly 
by the speed with which the subscribers 
themselves will give their calls to the 
operator. An average operator answering 
time of approximately two seconds is not 
uncommon with automanual equipment. 
The average time consumed by an opera- 
tor on each call is approximately three 
seconds. 

In considering the actual time elapsed 
from the instant the subscriber takes 
down his receiver until the telephone of 
the called party is rung, it must be re- 
membered that allowing a _ two-second 
answering time and a three-second opera- 
tor time it is also necessary to add 
the time required by the automatic 
sending device to operate the switches and 
establish the connection. This period will 
be short owing to the fact that the oper- 
ating impulses are all of a uniform fre- 
quency, being sent by a machine located 
in the central office, and all circuits over 
which switches are operated are very 
short and of approximately the same 
length. This allows an adjustment of the 
relays which permits very rapid and posi- 
tive operation of the switches. 

It is claimed by the advocates of this 
system that the short interval required to 
operate the switches is not noticed by the 
subscriber, who has already given his 
number to the operator. It is also claimed 
that the substitution of a few trained 
operators to control the operation of the 
automatic switches for the subscribers 
makes a substantial reduction in the error 
percentage due to calling wrong numbers. 

Unattended exchanges may be operated 
with the automanual system where there 
are not enough calls to keep one operator 
busy. Operating forces for several offices 
or exchanges may be grouped in one cen- 
tral office. Calls are passed to operators 
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by subscribers, and switches in outlying 
othces are operated, over trunk lines con- 
necting with the office where operators 
are located. This is especially advantage- 
ous in furnishing night service to isolated 
rural exchanges. 

Telephone Convention Dates Set 

for Early Next Year. 

Dates for conventions of state tele- 
phone associations, which have so far 
been reported for the early part of 1922, 
in addition to that of the Pennsylvania 
State Telephone & Traffic Association at 
Harrisburg, January 12, 13, and 14, and 
the names of the secretaries of each, are 
as follows: 

New York Up-State Telephone Asso 
ciation, Albany, January 18 and 19. a. 
G. Ihmsen, 25 Eagle St., Albany, is sec- 
Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Minneapolis, 


retary. 
January 25 and 26; E. C, 
Kast, McKnight Bldg., 
retary. 


M inne apt lis, sec- 


Utilities Association, Tele 
phone Division, Oklahoma City, March 
l4, 15, and 16; L. Scherer, of Yale, sec 
retary. Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Fort Worth, March 22, 23, and 
24; L. 


S. Gardner, of Waco, secretary. 
Further particulars in regard to the 


Oklahoma 


lotel headquarters of the foregoing con- 
ventions, together with the complete pro 
grams of each, will be published in early 
issues of TELEPHONY. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Files Re- 
port of Month of October. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. recently filed with the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission its report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for October. It 
shows that gross receipts were $707,093; 
total expenditures, $581,427, and net reve- 

nues, $125,666. 

These revenues for the month included 
$57,356 from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., representing an adjust- 
ment for the use of equipment, power 
and floor space for four years. To that 
extent the receipts of the month were 
abnormal. 

For the 12 months ended October 31, 
the revenues of the company have been 
$7,585,892; the expenditures, $1,017,727. 
This represents a return of 54796 per 
cent on the valuation of the company’s 
property established by the commission 
on December 31, 1919. 

Pacific Company Granted New 

Franchise in Walla Walla, Wash. 

The city commission of Walla Walla, 
Wash., at a special meeting held No- 
vember 30, renewed the franchise of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
expires this year. 

The new franchise is said to be along 
the lines of the old and will be voted upon 
by citizens of Walla Walla on Decem- 
ber 19. 














Some Hints For the Small Exchanges 





A Rural Cable Plant That Affords 
Efficient Service. 

The Morrison Telephone Co., at Mor- 
rison, Ill., has established an interesting 
rural underground cable plant which ex- 
tends common battery service to the sur- 
rounding country. . 

In April, 1918, the company installed a 
50-pair No. 19 gage lead-covered cable 
‘2% miles south of the city, and 40-pair 
3% miles south of the city, making a total 
of six miles of cable. 

This cable was laid: in the ground 2% 
feet deep, except where it seemed that 
there might be grading done later or that 
the earth might wash away, and there 
the cable was laid as deep as five feet. 
The trench dug was about three feet from 
the fence line and where it was neces- 
sary to cross ditches or creeks, the cable 
was laid down in the bed about 2% feet. 

Through this cable, the company oper- 
ates 8-party harmonic ringing, common 
battery subscribers’ lines. The longest 
line extends about eight miles beyond the 
cable. Twenty-two volt battery is used 
and General Manager F. Trautwein says 
the transmission is very satisfactory for 
both local and long distance service. 

There are also two toll lines working 
through this cable, one to Prophetstown, 
a distance of 12 miles, and one to Erie, a 
distance of 16 miles. The company is 
using two pairs of cable for each toll 
line and the service is very good. At 
the same time the cable to the south of 
Morrison was installed, the company ran a 
30-pair, No. 19 gage cable underground a 
distance of five miles northwest of Mor- 
rison. This line serves rural subscribers 
with the same service furnished by the 
cable installed south of the town. 

Eight hundred subscribers are now 
served outside of Morrison with the eight- 
party harmonic ringing and common bat- 
tery service, and as time passes the com- 
pany jis more and more impressed with 
the advantages of this cable service. It 
has a total of 122 lines including toll 
lines and, of this number, 95 are at present 
coming into Morrison throvgh the under- 
ground cable. In other words, 78 per 
cent of all lines coming into Morrison are 
now working through underground cable. 

At the time of installing the under- 
ground cable, the company had a rural 
pole line which in all cases was a heavy 
lead with as many as 20 circuits. This 
would have been much greater at a future 
time, due to changing the number of sub- 
scribers from 12 to eight to a line. 

In working the pole line along the line 
of the cable, poles were left where a 
circuit would be needed for a subscriber’s 
service. Terminals were installed at each 
crossroad, or at a road leading from the 


main line, taking but 10 or 15 pairs at 
the terminals. Then the circuit to the 
subscribers was taken each way along the 
line of the cable, making the break of 
the pole line at such subscriber’s house as 
would afford the shortest distance between 
the subscribers who were the greatest dis- 
tance apart. In this way the building of 
a pole line throughout this distance was 
saved. 

In each case previous to the laying of 
cable, an engineer made a survey of the 








IN THE “RUT.” 


To my mind, so many men get into 
narrow ruts mainly because they utterly 
lack courage. They fear to dare. They 
mistrust themselves. They have no 
self-reliance. They shrink from incur- 
ring the danger of punishment. They 
are afraid to strike out lest they make 
misses. They are obstacle-shy. They 
are content to jog along in an easy, 
comfortable, leisurely, uneventful way. 
They refuse to exert themselves to 
their utmost; they refuse to attempt to 
make a first-class record and are con- 
tent with a second-class one. In plain 
language, 
Forbes. 








territory and placed stakes here and there. 
He also made a profile of the layout, tying 
to every landmark it was possible ‘to se- 
cure, such as a bridge, building, tree, or 
other object. 

The company now has several blue- 
prints showing the location of each cable 
placed in the ground. Markers have also 
been placed in the fence line, on each 
splice in the cable and at other particular 
places it was desirable to locate. This, 
the company states, makes it easy for any 
person with the aid of a blueprint and 
the markers in the fence line, to locate 
the cable at any point. 

At a future time when poles will have 
to be replaced, the company is of the 
belief that it can, for about the same 
cost, connect each subscriber to the main 
cable at the place of residence and take 
the lead underground to the house. This 
would eliminate the use of lightning ar- 
resters and also any trouble due to drop 
connection, breakage, and tree trouble. 

In the spring of 1920, the company in- 
stalled 5% miles of No. 19 gage cable 
northeast of Morrison, commencing with 
30 pairs, dropping down to 20, and then 
to 15 pairs. 

The reason for using the cable was to 
replace heavy leads which were necessary, 
owing to the large number of subscribers 
and eight-party selective ringing requiring 
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they are cowards.—B. C.’ 


so many lines. The company has 110 
rural subscriber lines and says it is not 
possible to always complete each line to 
the full number without building more 
than the average amount of line for the 
last one or two subscribers. There are 
also 12 toll lines. 

It is the company’s present plan to in- 
stall more cable in the country as it be- 
comes necessary to replace some of the 
heavier lines that are now aerial. The 
rural cable line, according to Mr. Traut- 
wein, appeals to the organization from the 
point of maintenance. 

As to the contrast between aerial and 
underground construction maintenance, 
Mr. Trautwein states that along a road 
where there was at one time a lead of 
some 40 wires, there are at present no 
poles at all. The pole line has been elim- 
inated throughout about 50 per cent of 
the distance. “The investment is greater 
at the time of installation,” says Mr. 
Trautwein, “but as time goes on we real- 
ize the saving, and this surely means in- 
creased service.” 

“The only trouble that has occurred so 
far with the underground cable has been 
due to imperfect splicing and lightning. 
We are of the opinion that cable laid in 
the ground should have at least triple pro- 
tection against lightning. This we do by 
installing extra protection on the first pole 
out from the terminal and on the third 
pole. We have sometimes had trouble 
with lightning getting into the cable and, 
therefore, believe in the extra protection.” 


In 1915 the company built the system 
in Morrison. The entire town is cabled 
with the heavy cable underground. This 
is placed in fibre duct with an extra duct 
for future use. The company has at 
present 1,600 subscribers, 800 in Morrison, 
which has a population of 3,000, and 800 
outside the town, all common battery. 

“We are satisfied with our rates and 
believe that our subscribers are satisfied 
and we are both of the opinion that our 
service is hard to beat,” Mr. Trautwein 
says. “We endeavor at all times to see 
the side of our subscriber and feel that 
we have a very unusual plant for a place 
the. size of Morrison.” 


Preparing Joints for Soldering and 
Tinning the Iron. 

All joints should be prepared for 
soldering as dirt and solder do not work 
well together. On old work, the dirt 
is scraped with an old knife. Surfaces 
that are to be jointed together should be 
bright and shiny, free from rust. Por- 


tions to be soldered should be made ready 


just before the soldering is done. 
The prepared surfaces are then brought 
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in to close contact and held securely. All 
traces of rubber insulation is removed 
when wires are to be joined and wires 
are scraped clean. Common pliers can be 
used for this scraping work. When the 
lug and wire have been properly cleaned, 
the wire is bent into’ position, where it 
should remain without any movement or 
vibration. 

When using rosin-core solder, unless 
the flux rests against the joint when 
the solder is being melted, the flux has 
no effect. Rosin-core solder should not 
be first applied to the hot tool with the 
idea of soldering the joint by then 
applying the tool to it. Heat the joint 
first with the soldering copper and then 
apply the solder. Good soldering de- 
pends to a great extent upon a properly- 
heated copper and experience gives 
judgment of that point. 

It is of great importance in soldering 
to tin the iron. The tip of the iron 
should be filed to a bright, smooth sur- 
face and slowly heated. Care should 
be taken to see that the flame does not 
come in contact with the filed portion. 

The soldering iron should not be heat- 
ed to high temerature, but should be 
taken from the fire when it is hot enough 
to melt the solder. The solder is then 
applied to the filed portion and the cop- 
per is wiped with a dry cloth. This 
usually gives a smooth, heavy coating 
of tin which will give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

When lugs are to be soldered that 
are very close together, it is often bet- 
ter to tin the copper on one side only in 
order to prevent a deposit of solder on 
the adjoining lugs should they be acci- 
dentally touched by the other side of the 
bit. 


The Ways of Testing the Switch- 
board Cords. 


Cords are or should be tested with 
ringing power for continuity of each 
conductor and for short circuits or 
crosses between the different strands or 
conductors. 

When testing scratchy or noisy cords 
a head receiver is used. This is attached 
to the tip and ring springs of a jac 
which engages the corresponding parts 
of the plug. With battery flowing 
through the receiver and cord, the cord 
is bent and twisted so as to cause any 
open circuit to show up and cause a 
noise in the receiver. If the cord is all 
right, no sound will be heard. 


One of the Ways to Skin the In- 
sulation from Wire. 

One way to skin the insulation from 
wire that is preferred by many is by 
means of diagonal pliers. The pliers are 
gripped so that the little finger acts as a 
spring to hold one handle apart from the 
other. The insulation is nicked, but care 
is taken that it is not cut through to the 
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conductor. The jaws of long-nose pliers 
are then pressed together on about 2% 
inches of insulation along the wire sev- 
eral times in order to loosen the rubber 
covering. 

When the insulation is pretty well 
loosened, a firm hold is taken on the in- 
sulation where it was first nicked and it 
is pushed off the end of the wire. 

The blades of the diagonal pliers should 
be used to scrape the wire clean, but care 
should be taken not to cut into the wire 
tool deeply as the tin, which aids in the 
process of soldering, may be scraped off 
the copper conductor. 


Dakota Central Installs P. B. X. 
in New Hotel ac Huron, S. D. 
One of the recent accomplishments of 

the Dakota Central Telephone Co.’s of- 

fice at Huron, S. D., is the installation of 

a private exchange in the Marvin Hughitt 

Hotel, recently erected in that thriving lit- 
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With these modern conveniences, pa- 
trons of the hotel will be able to talk 
from guestrooms to any part of the city, 
and also enjoy the advantage of long dis- 
tance service to any city in the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba. This is one 
of the outstanding features which this 
modern hostelry offers for the convenience 
of the travelling public. 

The fact that Huron, a city of under 
9,000 people, boasts of an absolutely mod- 
ern eight-story hotel, is an item of espe- 
cial interest. It indicates the enterprising 
spirit of this thriving town, which aspires 
to be the second city of the state of South 
Dakota. 

The new hotel, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, is one of the largest in the North- 
west, and is believed to be the largest in 
the country in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the city. Including the mezzanine 
floor, it rises to a height of eight stories, 
covering half an acre of ground. The 

















South Dakota’s Finest Hotel Will Have 200 P. B. X. Telephones. 


tle city. The installation of this private 
branch exchange is considered one of the 
best and most up-to-date equipments in 
the Northwest. This board is equipped 
with 200 lines and five trunks, the trunks 
connecting with the company’s automatic 
exchange. For the handling of long dis- 
tance service, there are four booths con- 
nected that terminate on the company’s 
toll board. 

There are at the present time 70 guest 
telephones installed and in operation, and 
when the rooms are complete on every 
floor of the hotel, there will be an instal- 
lation of 200 telephones, making one of 
the best hotel telephone services in the 
country. The work of installing the 
board and equipment was done under the 
Supervision of M. W. Clute, chief in- 
staller for the company, from the general 
office at Aberdeen, S. D. E. J. Caledine 
is the district manager at Huron. 


construction is of reinforced concrete, ve- , 
neered with brick of a cherry red color, 
and trimmed with buff stone. 

There are 165 guestrooms tastefully 
furnished, and with all modern conven- 
iences. The lobby is imposing, in hand- 
some tile and marble, and with decora- 
tions in tan and gold. On the main floor 
are the coffee shop and the main and pri- 
vate dining rooms. There are two con- 
vention halls, seating 400 and 700 persons 
each. In the basement are the billiard 
rooms, barber shop, lavatories, laundry, 
tailor shop and store rooms. 

An expenditure of $600,000 is repre- 
sented in the hotel. Many of the travel- 
ling public have already availed them- 
selves of the first class accommodations 
afforded, and are arranging their South 
Dakota itinerary so that a stop will be 
made in Huron that advantage can be 
taken of this modern hostelry. 
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An Ideal of Service at a Lower Cost 


Consider the Uniformity of 
Automatic Service 





Automatic service knows no congested busy periods 
or neglected slack ones. No Automatic subscriber is 
ever obliged to wait until other subscribers’ demands 
are met. The service of Automatic switches is avail- 
able with uniform promptness at all times. 


Strowger equipment not only gives twenty-four 
hour service, but its service is just as accurate and rapid 
at midnight as at mid-day; it meets business, social and 
emergency needs with equal efficiency. 





A dozen calls set up with normal speed are promptly 
forgotten. One urgent call delayed is long remembered 
against the good will of an operating company. Regard- 
less of sickness, peak loads, slack periods and size of 
maintenance staff, an Automatic switchboard disposes 
of every call with uniform speed and accuracy. 


AND UNIFORM AUTOMATIC SERVICE 
COSTS LESS TO GIVE. 7 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALE 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédé 
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The Telephone of the 


Present and Future 


Backed by Thirty Years of 
Development 





Foremost among the reasons for the success of 
Strowger Automatic equipment wherever it is adopted, 
is the fact that it is backed by years of experience in 
operation under widely varying conditions. It is now 
almost thirty years since the first public automatic ex- 
change was placed in service; the development of the 
Strowger equipment of today has been guided by the 
experience gained in actual operation during the inter- 
vening years. 
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Companies that adopt Strowger Automatic are thus 
assured that they are placing at the service of their 
subscribers a thoroughly tried and tested equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company stands ready now or 
at any future time to make such studies of your ex- 
changes as may be desired. A staff of experienced sales 
engineers is at your service. 


Prompt deliveries of equipment for all types of service. 


TRIC COMPANY 


iF ES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


im ICES: 
Rochester Detroit Pittsburgh | Karisas City 
Mercantile Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
EMPANIES: 
SEGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
i" Ouston, Paris Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Is your stay here on earth 
For better or worse? 

Your sojourn through life 
A blessing or a curse 

To the people all about you? 


Do you help things or hinder 
With the world’s work at hand? 
Do you knock things or boost them 
To beat the old band? 
Do your friends trust you or doubt you? 


If you kick all the time, 
And you sniff and you sneer 
At the efforts of others, 
Then you don’t belong here; 
So don’t blame folks for wanting to 
rout you. 


But if you feel that the reason 
That you’re one of us here 
Is to help things along 
And to radiate cheer, 
Then ’twould be hard to do without you. 


One can shut his eyes and easily call 
to mind types of both kind of people. 
Those whose presence and help are an 
inspiration to you in your work and then 
the opposite kind whom you would think 
no loss if they were eliminated from the 
fabric of civic activity. That there are 
few telephone men who belong to the 
latter class can, I believe, be readily 
demonstrated. 

Any one who travels about and comes 
in contact with telephone people generally, 
finds them, in the smaller communities at 
least, occupying positions of trust and im- 
portance in their respective communities. 
They are members of commercial clubs, 
mayors, councilmen, chiefs of fire depart- 
ments, often bankers, sometimes doctors, 
lawyers and merchants. 

In most cases where professional or 
business men enter the telephone field, 


“We Can All Be Boosters, Not Only In Things Which 
Concern the Community, But of Our Own Business.”’ 


they do it to boost rather than from any 
idea of financial returns. They are draft- 
ed oftentimes as their fellow townsmen 
realize their helpful attributes and know 
that in them they have a leader who can 
put things over. Their place in the front 


By Well Clay 


ranks of the boosters is not accidental 
but a result of their general habit of help- 
ing things along. 

Of course, the matter of boosting brings 
not only a reward of itself at the time of 
the work—in a better feeling of a con- 
scientious effort put forth— 
but results in increaséd busi- 
ness later on for the com- 
munity of which the booster 
is a part. In the long run, 
the more business that comes 
to the community through 
various institutions which 
the booster has helped to 
boost, will result in the 
booster getting his share— 
and that is generally more 
than the share realized by 
the knocker. 

There are many different 
forms of activity in the 
boosting line and many dif- 
ferent methods by which things can be 
brought about. Sometimes it happens 
that the knockers help to put a thing 
over—unintentionally of course—by arous- 
ing opposition against themselves, but this 
is not often nor to be relied upon. To 
make the way as smooth as possible for 
the bringing about of a desired end is a 
great help, and that is one way in which 
we can all be boosters. 

We can all be boosters, not only in 
things which concern the community at 
large, of which we are a part, but of our 
own business. We can boost for the 
operator, the lineman, the bookkeeper, the 
scrub lady, the directors, the earnings, the 
stockholders, and, in fact, every line con- 
tributing to the service. 

If we have not the best methods of 
handling the service, let us boost for a 
better one, whether that 
service is over the lines, in 
the billing department, or in 
some other department. If 
our methods of doing a 
thing are not satisfactory, 
either to us or to the public, 
let us boost for something 
better. If we can find it, 
being quite careful before 
leaving off the old for the 
new that we are not making 
a wrong move. 

A little thing came to my 
attention recently which might illustrate 
the foregoing remarks: 

There are a multitude of ways to han- 
dle customers’ accounts in this line of 
business but all of them are too costly 
and too cumbersome to be really profit- 
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They ll have 
to show me! 


able to the public. That is to say, there 
are too many moves required—for in- 
stance, in the handling of an ordinary 
message or a toll call for which a fee is 
charged—for the amount of profit re- 
turned to the company handling the busi- 
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Unless the Customer Can Be Directly and Correctly 
Informed, He Becomes Suspicious of the Charges. 


ness—for the toll company, especially as 
to the bookkeeping and collecting end 
of it. 

Unless one enters in the customers’ 
ledger all the details of the handling of 
each message he will be unable to inform 
the customer, when he comes in to pay 
the bill, unless a hunt is made through all 
the files to get the actual tickets used— 
and that takes more time than it would 
have taken in the first place to enter the 
details. Unless the customer can be cor- 
rectly and directly informed, upon appli- 
cation at the cashier’s window, all about 
each message which has been charged to 
him—the date sent, the party calling, the 
destination, the party called and _ the 
amount—he at once begins to be suspi- 
cious of the charges and wants them 
proved by the producing of the evidence. 

If one could use a bookkeeping machine, 
such as is used at the banks, for example, 
where nothing but the bare figures of the 
date and amount of the check are entered, 
with the checks themselves returned with 
the monthly statement as evidence to sub- 
stantiate the items, then it would be a 
simple matter. 

This was not permissible under the old 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as published in the report of 
February 1, 1914, in which telephone com- 
panies were commanded to keep all 
tickets for six months after charges had 
been paid or determined uncollectible. 

Under the revised rules in circular is- 
sued January 1, 1920, it is optionable with 
the company about keeping the toll 
tickets after charges have been paid or de- 
termined uncollectible. That will allow 
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the use of a bookkeeping machine if the 
price of such service is within the reach 
of the telephone company. This method 
of filing the tickets and including them 
with the monthly statement, the same as 
a bank does checks, saves a lot of dupli- 
cation and should cut the cost of handling 
toll accounts to customers considerably. 

We would still have the message in- 
cluded in the statement to the toll com- 
pany, and the fact that a certain message 
was sent at such a time is all the value, 
from a legal sense, that a record is good 
for, as the contents of a message can not 
be gotten from a toll ticket, like a tele- 
gram. 

Under the old restrictions a duplicate 
ticket would have to be made, which 
would have knocked the scheme in the 
head at once, or, if one were to have 
stopped to write the name of the station 
to which the messages were sent and 
other details on the balance sheet sent out 
to customers, the time consumed would 
have been too expensive and land one 
back where he started. 

By including the tickets themselves, 
exact information is furnished the patron, 
from which he can check up the correct- 
ness of his statement on its receipt the 
first of the month or quarter. 

I wish we could hear from some of 
the brethren who may be issuing the ma- 
chine method as mentioned and learn 
how satisfactory it is. 

Let’s all boost for better methods for 
doing things in the New Year—better 
and cheaper. 

APHORISM: Your own boot straps 
make a poor leverage. 


They Threatened But “Strike” Did 
Not Take Place. 


The threatened strike of patrons of 
the Monroe Independent Telephone Co. 
of Nebraska, on the part of patrons at 
Genoa, where it operates an exchange of 
600 stations, has not yet materialized. 
Business enemies of President Alfred 
Bratt, who resides at Genoa, had fo- 
mented trouble there, and several mass 
meetings were held. It was first arranged 
to order telephones out on the first of 
November, but the leaders discovered that 
the petition signed was a mere protest 
against increased rates. 

A later mass meeting decided to order 
service stopped on the first of December, 
and everybody who failed to stand by his 
signature was to have his name printed 
in a “yellow” list in the newspapers. 

Mr. Bratt reports that no strike took 
place, and that no more stops have been 
noted than was reasonably to be expected 
with financial conditions as they are. A 
number of patrons are also supposed to 
have discovered that there was actually 
no increase in their own rates, while in- 
creases on farm lines were practically 
made contingent on the desire of the 
farmer for better service. 
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WEEDS 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I know of a garden whose soil will nourish the smallest seed consigned 
to its keeping, and in time, each seed will bring forth leaf and flower, ac- 
cording to its kind. To every mortal is given one of these human garden 
plots, all of equal size; for no matter in what environment mortals start in 
life, they start equal. 

I remember when a child, my father planted a garden. We children 
wanted little gardens to plant our seeds in, and to care for as we saw him 
doing. He, therefore, taught us how to plant our seeds, and to take care 
of our gardens, as he did his. . 

He told us that Dame Nature was a good mother, and would care for 
the seeds yielded to her keeping; but when the time came for the tiny green 
leaves to peep from the ground, then we must be responsible for the care and 
protection of the plants. He impressed upon us the fact that the care must 
be daily, for if it were not, weeds—the enemies—would steal in and choke 
the growth of our neat little rows of radishes, onions, and beans. 
bought us small hoes and watering cans. Needless to say, that at first, we 
were very enthusiastic and regular about our work in those gardens; later 
we lapsed occasionally; soon the weeds turned the play into work. 

As I look back, I feel sure that the little play sprinklers did not furnish 
all of the water for our thirsty plants, or hoes all of the hoeing; or did we 
children do all of the weeding; our father helped, unknown to us, so that we 
would have good gardens of onions, radishes, and beans. 

In our home, our mother taught us a parallel lesson: that of planting seeds 
of kindness, truthfulness, unselfishness—and oh, so many other seeds—in the 
little human garden plots given every mortal; and for which we must give 
account some day as to the planting and care. 

She also taught us that seeds of selfishness, unruliness, disloyalty, and 
other like negative qualities, if not uprooted from those garden plots, would 
affect our lives and also the lives of those with whom we came in contact. 

Many children are deprived of the blessing of having both a father and a 
mother; some have only one parent, while others have only a memory—and 
still others do not even have a memofy of parents. 

I believe that when the time comes for mortals to give account of their 
stewardship, to those whose gardens have been kept free from negative and 
harmful qualities, a mother, father, and a home will be given—a gift of eter- 
nal happiness. 

But as my father said, “Dame Nature is kind’—therefore, I believe Mother 
Nature cares for the human garden plots of little children until they are 
responsible, and does not allow weeds, the enemies, to grow deep roots; they 
are just surface enemies, easily destroyed when a boy or girl wills them to be. 

Some people need to live in an atmosphere of helpfulness, and guidance 
no matter how old they become; when left to take care of their own garden 
plots without direction, weeds, the enemies, choke good intentions and efforts 
of various kinds. 

Such people do not make any effort to assume responsibility; in fact, 
they are unwilling to make the attempt. They are drifters; when all goes 
well with them, they are content until reverse circumstances arise. 

Life is hard for people who do not realize their own responsibilities, and 
hard for people who necessarily come in contact with them, since destructive 
qualities affect* not only those who are so afflicted, but also people who are 
obliged to associate with them in any respect. 

If we will each take an inventory of what is growing and bearing fruit 
(results) according to the seed, in these garden patches of ours, I feel sure 
that it will be necessary to do quite a bit of weeding. We are sure to find 
various negative qualities which are sapping the life from our positive 
qualities. 

Tennyson’s resolution: 


I must work through months of toil 
And years of cultivation 

Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall; 
I will not vex my bosom, 
Content, if at the end of all, 

A little garden blossoms. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Argues on New Angles of Valua- 
tion and Depreciation. 

Two comparatively new points with re- 
spect to the valuation of public utilities 
are brought to the attention of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by 
Former Commissioner Wilson, who _ is 
representing the Lincoln street railway 
system in a valuation proceeding before 
that body. 

One is that it is the duty of a regula- 
tory commission to fix a valuation on a 
public utility without regard to whether 
or not a rate schedule can be charged 
which will earn an adequate return on 
such valuation. The other is that where 
a property has deteriorated in excess of 
the depreciation reserve, proving con- 
clusively that the rates have been insuf- 
ficient, the present deteriorated value can- 
not be considered as a basis of valuation. 

On the first proposition, Mr. Wilson takes 
the position that the valuation is the first 
step in the proceeding, and after that is 
fixed it would then be necessary to find 
out from actual experience what rate will 
yield the most income within the amount 
required to pay a proper return on that 
valuation. To limit the value of the prop- 
erty to an amount on which existing rates 
or estimated maximum rates will pay a 
fair return, is to base value on. earning 
power, which is generally condemned by 
courts and commissions. 

Mr. Wilson says that if that be the 
basis taken, the value would fluctuate ac- 
cording to the net income of the utility 
and not according to the rise and fall of 
the cost of reproducing the property. A 
utility is entitled, he contends, to a valua- 
tion upon the basis of the current costs 
of material, equipment, labor and other 
necessary expenditures entering into it, 
regardless of whether under present con- 
ditions a fair return can be earned, for 
the reason that no one can foretell what 
will happen in the future. 

On the other point, Mr. Wilson argues 
that depreciation represents that portion 
of the property which has been lost 
through wear. Such wear is the result 
of the public use of the property and is 
a proper charge against operating expenses 
to be provided for in the rate schedule. 
Such depreciation charge, therefore, is an 
operating charge and has no connection 
with the rate of return or the value of 
the property upon which the rate is based, 
so that all evidence, in a valuation case, 
as to percentage condition of property is 
immaterial, insofar as the value of the 
property for rate-making purposes is con- 
cerned. 

He contends that it is unfair for the 


public to destroy, by wear, without proper 
recompense, any part of a utility property 
and then to insist that the owners shall 
be allowed to earn only upon the depre- 
ciated value of it. To fix rates upon a 
depreciated value because the public has 
been receiving service for less than cost 
means that either the property shall not 
be restored or that the cost of restoration 
shall be charged to the owners, a proposal 
that cannot have the sanction of law and 
should not have that of regulatory bodies. 

In the absence of a showing that a 
utility has earned more than a fair return 
on its investment—in other words, has 
applied to the payment of excess divi- 
dends funds which should have been used 
for maintenance—depreciation becomes an 
immaterial 


factor in determining value 
for rate-making purposes. 

Mr. Wilson, in a brief filed with the 
Nebraska upon 
this contention, and he says that the 
courts and commissions are coming to 
take the position that depreciation has no 
place in determining the value of the prop- 
erty unless exorbitant returns have been 
received by the stockholders in the past. 
He cited Judge Hand’s decision in the 
New York gas case, the Wisconsin com- 
mission in the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Co. case and the Mineral 
Point Public Service Co. litigation, and 
affirmed by the Wisconsin supreme court 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Montana, Maine, New Hampshire, Idaho, 
Washington and Colorado, he says, have 
taken this position, in one form or an- 
other. 

The whole proposition he rests upon 
the theory that it being the duty of the 
owners of a public utility to manage its 
affairs so that its service to the public 
whether present or future, shall be at full 
efficiency, the public, having had the bene- 
fit of rates which were lower by the 
amount of the allowable depreciation ratio 
which was not included, cannot be heard 
to claim the depreciated value to be the 
true basis for future returns. 

A considerable number of Nebraska 
telephone companies are in exactly the 
same position as “Mr. Wilson’s present 
client, and a decision sustaining his claims 
will have an important bearing on future 
valuations of their properties. 


commission, elaborates 


Illinois Bell Files Appeal from 
Decision in Peoria, IIl. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., of - 


Peoria, Ill., has appealed from the de- 
cision of Judges T. N. Green, J. M. 
Nichaus, and C. V. Miles who recently 
refused to dissolve the temporary injunc- 
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tion enjoining the company from collect- 
ing a 35 per cent increase in rates. 

On November 29 the company served 
notice in the branch court of Peoria that 
it had taken the case to the Appellate 
court of the second district of Ottawa. 


Kansas Court Appoints Commis- 
sioner to Hear Rell Rate Case. 
The Kansas Supreme Court has ap- 

pointed G. T. McDermott, a well known 

Topeka lawyer, as commissioner in the 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. rate 

cases. Mr. McDermott will begin the 

taking of testimony at an early date. 

The cities of Lyons, Great Bend, New- 
ton, Eldorado and Arkansas City are af- 
fected by the rate case. The Bell com- 
pany declared that rates fixed by the pub- 
lic utilities commission were confiscatory 
and sought court relief. The company 
will now make a showing before the com- 
missioner as to earnings in the various 
towns and attorneys for the state commis- 
sion as well as the towns affected will 
seek to show that increased rates were 
unwarranted and that revenues under the 
old rates produced a fair net return on 
the investment. 

Following the utilities commission’s 
order in the case, the Shawnee County 
District Court enjoined putting of the 
decree into effect. The state commission 
then secured orders from the Cowley 
County District Court compelling the 
company to observe the commission’s 
order. The matter was taken before the 
supreme court, where it was held that 
the Cowley court could not interfere while 
the Shawnee county court retained juris- 
diction in the case. 


Temporary Rates at Napoleon, 
Mo., Reduced. 
Temporary increased rates allowed the 
Napoleon Telephone Co., of Napoleon, 
Mo., by the state public service commis- 
sion on December 30, 1920, are reduced 
to the following schedule, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, in a supplemental order is- 

sued December 7, 1921: 


Old. New. 

Business, direct line...... $21.00 $20.00 
Business extension ...... 4.00 4.00 
Residence, direct line..... 18.00 16.00 
Residence, two-party line.. 15.00 14.00 
Residence extension ....... 4.00 4.00 

Rural or Farm Line— 

Class ©, beasmess ........ 21.00 18.00 
a re 18.00 16.00 


The rates that became effectice January 
1, 1921, were to remain in effect 13 
months, expiring February 1, 1922, and 
at that time the commission directed the 
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company to. file a report of its operating 
revenues and expenses for a period of 12 
months. 

This report, recently presented to the 
commission, shows that during the 12- 
month period expenses had been reduced 
and were somewhat lower than those dur- 
ing 1920. The company stated that it an- 
ticipated during the coming year a further 
reduction in the cost of materials and 
asked that whatever rates were allowed 
be made effective January 1 instead of 
February 1, 1922. Accordingly, the com- 
mission has changed its order of De- 
cember 30, 1920, so that the date of expi- 
ration of the old rates is made January 
1, 1921. 

Confessed Judgment in Suit—No 
Victory for Commission. 
President C. J. Garlow of the Platte 
County (Neb.) Telephone company says 
that the inference drawn from the fact 
that he confessed judgment in district 
court in the suit brought by the state rail- 
way commission to force him to put in 
a schedule of rates fixed by that body 
that it was a victory for the commission 

is not warranted. : 

Mr. Garlow says that he agreed to 
withdraw his answer and default judg- 
ment as the result of a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with the commission that it 
would not seek to enforce the order, but 
allow the company a chance to be heard 
on its new application for rates. It is 
understood that the new schedule will not 
be retroactive, and that the old one, hav- 
ing expired by limitation, will remain 
dead. 

The matter has been hanging fire for 
over 18 months. The order of March, 
1920, allowed an increase of 25 cents a 
month on city.and 15 cents on rural tele- 
phones, for a period of six months. It 
laid down certain rules, however, that 
Mr. Garlow maintained would eat up the 
increased revenue without benefit to 
either the company or the subscribers, 
and for that reason he refused to recom- 
mend its acceptance to the directors. 


Wanted Charges Suspended Ex- 
cept in Certzin Cases. 

The Ohiowa Telephone Co. has been 

given permission ‘by the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission to waive all its 


rights to collect service connection 
charges. The application was made by 
I. C. Steele, the manager, who said that 
the farmers in his section were getting 
little or nothing for what they raised, and 
that the company was willing to shoulder 
part of the loss until they got into better 
shape financially. 

Mr. Steele, however, wrote that he 
would like to reserve the right to charge 
$3.50 to any one who got mad at him or 
the company and in spite ordered out his 
telephone, afterwards coming back and 
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asking for reinstallation. The commis- 
sion declined to make any exceptions, be- 
ing inclined to the opinion that Mr. 
Steele’s plans made him the sole judge as 
to whether the subscriber acted up 
enough to warrant his being charged the 
usual reconnection charge. 


New York Commission Denies Re- 
hearing in Syracuse Case. 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission on December 1 denied the appli- 
cation of the city of Syracuse for a re- 
hearing on ‘its order dismissing the city’s 
complaints against the rates of the New 
York Telephone Co. 

“It might be well,” says Commissioner 
Blakeslee in a memorandum upon which 
the order of denial was based, “to state 
definitely that in the memorandum em- 
bodying the conclusions reached in the 
Syracuse case, all matters covered by the 
evidence were considered and practically 
all were discussed. The case was of great 
importance. 
try and had cost large sums of money. 

“It had been tried on the theory that 
the evidence submitted and the results 
arrived at would be of great benefit in 
the decision of more than 100 other tele- 
phone rate cases pending before the com- 
mission. 

“For this reason all the evidence pre- 
sented, the numerous exhibits and docu- 
ments of either side, the able opinions of 
the experts employed hy the city and 
those employed by the company, were 
given careful consideration, and in ar- 
riving at a decision it was distinctly un- 
derstood that the case had been tried and 
submitted upon the ‘local area’ or ‘segre- 
gated district’ theory, and therefore the 
decision and order were squarely based 
upon the evidence submitted relating to 
the Syracuse ‘local area.’ ” 

Commissioner Blakeslee’s memorandum 
points out that it plainly appeared, even 
if the book cost alone of the company’s 
property in the Syracuse local area, as 
estimated by Milo R. Maltbie, the expert 
employed by the city, were taken and the 
depreciation reserve estimated by Mr. 
Maltbie were deducted and the actual 
amounts received in 1920 and paid out in 
1920 by the company were computed, that 
“the net revenue was much less than what 
has been considered by the courts to be 
a fair return” on the value of its prop- 
erty used in the Syracuse area. 

“This was true,even if the item of an- 
nual depreciation of the property was cut 
to 4 per cent and the payment of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
under license agreements was reduced to 
75 cents a station,” says Commissioner 
Blakeslee. 

“Further,” says the commissioner, “if 
the expenses estimated by the company 
for 1921 were disregarded and the 1920 
actual payments by the company alone 
considered, still the company in 1921 


It had taken a long time to 
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would not be earning more than a fair 

return. Upon these facts the order was 

based.” 

While the commission did not consider 
in making its original order in the Syra- 
cuse and Buffalo cases the expensive 
methods of trying rate cases on the local 
area theory, the investigation strongly im- 
pressed the commission of the unfair and 
tremendously expensive method of trying 
all the rate complaints by over 100 
municipalities. 

“None of these observations,” says 
Commissioner Blakeslee, “was made the 
basis of the order in the Syracuse case 
and cannot be so regarded.” 

“These expressions of opinion,” says he, 
“were set forth because the commission 
felt that its duty to the patrons of this 
public utility required that it should point 
out the great expense and waste of effort 
manifested in these cases and the further 
fact that no real results of value to any 
other municipality were attained. It was 
also believed to be the duty of the com- 
mission to call attention to a better, less 
expensive or more equitable method, if 
such method existed. 

“It is pertinent to state that this com- 
mission has entered upon an investigation 
of the New York Telephone Co.’s opera- . 
tions, and that upon such investigation 
the rates and charges of this company in 
the city of Syracuse will be thoroughly 
examined and reviewed.” 

The commission holds that the reasons 
advanced by the city for a reopening of 
the order dismissing the city’s complaints, 
did not present sufficient grounds for 
this action, hence the denial of the re- 
hearing application. 

New York Municipalities Oppose 
State-Wide Rate Basis Plan. 
Protests from municipalities marked 

the opening of the series of hearings be- 
fore the New York Public Service Com- 
mission November 29, on the question of 
determining telephone rates on a state- 
wide basis. The municipalities hold that 
more equitable rates could be established 
on the basis of local exchange areas. 

The report of a meeting of city officials, 
held November 28, under the direction of 
the New York state conference of mayors, 
was presented to the commission by E. 
H. Lewis, corporation counsel of Syra- 
cuse. He said the opposition of the cities 
was based in part on the ground that the 
cost of making a state-wide valuation of 
the New York Telephone Co.’s property 
would be too great to be borne by any 
community or group of communities com- 
plaining against their telephone rates. 

At the conference were represented 25 
cities, six villages and one county, Nas- 
sau, but the adoption of the report was 
not unanimous—Oneida, North Tonawan- 
da and Tonawanda favoring the state- 
wide plan. 

Representatives of some cities sought 
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to have the proceedings postponed until 
after January 1, when new city admin- 
istrations would take charge. Their ob- 
jections, however, were overruled. 

Speaking for the city of New York, 
J. P. O’Brien, corporation counsel, not 
only objected to the state-wide basis of 
rate-making, but charged unfairness in 
conducting the hearing, while New York 
city’s telephone rate case was still un- 
decided. 

Mr. O’Brien asked for an 
temporary reduction of rates in New 
York City, and a similar request was 
made by Mr. Lewis for Syracuse. 

W. A. Prendergast, chairman of the 
commission, in opening the hearing, said 
that the expense of the present investiga- 
tion would be borne by the commission, 
thus relieving’ municipalities of the bur- 
den. The co-operation of the telephone 
company in the undertaking was pledged 
by its general counsel, J. L. Swayze. 

H. Trax, chief accountant for the tele- 
phone company, the only witness heard, 
testified that the company has assets of 
$460,000,000, of which $300,000,000 is in- 


immediate - 
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revenues for the first nine months of 1921 
in New York state, the report showed, 
were $60,666,000, while expenses 
were $54,299,000. 

Further hearing in the matter was held 
December 12 at which time a letter writ- 
ten by Chairman W. A. Prendergast to 
the New York State Conference of 
Mayors outlining the wide scope of the 
inquiry and the aim of the commission to 
use the results of the inquiry as a basis 
for the finding of fair rates throughout 
the state, was read into record. In this 
letter it was pointed out that the con- 
ference of mayors had twice requested 
the commission to undertake a state-wide 
investigation. 

“We regard this utterance by the rep- 
resentatives of the cities as particularly 
significant in view of the persistent effort 
that has been made to give the public the 
impression that city officials were gener- 
ally opposed to the inquiry the commis- 
sion has undertaken,” said Chairman Pren- 
dergast. 

H. A. Trax, chief accountant for the 
New York Telephone Co., was the chief 


gross 
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pany in 1920 failed by $6,500,000 to meet 
its financial obligations and stated that it 
now has more than $13,000,000 of con- 
struction work under way. From a val- 
uation of the company’s property in 1915 
in New York state of $131,662,120.65, Mr. 
Trax stated further, the valuation, as es- 
timated by the company in 1920 was $219,- 
635,304.77, an addition to its New York 
state property holdings of nearly $90,- 
000,000. 

G. W. Whittemore, valuation engineer 
of the company, testified as to the inven- 
tory of the outside plant owned in 55 
counties in New York state. He stated 
that the company, in those counties, owned 
61 plots of land, 54 buildings and 223 
central offices, serving 333,000 telephones. 
He said the company had 13,600 miles of 
pole lines in these 55 counties, carrying 
142,000 miles of wire. Besides this, he 
said, there were nearly 15,000,000 feet of 
cables. 

J. S. Kennedy, assistant secretary of 
the company, in charge of the benefit de- 
partment, stated that the company main- 
tained an annual fund of $2,000,000 for 
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benefits, death benefits and pensions. 
This fund was always kept at $2,000,000 
he stated. In the 10 months of 1921 the 
company has paid out of this fund to its 
employes in benefits the sum of $799,895. 

The hearings were adjourned, follow- 
ing Mr. Kennedy’s testimony, until De- 
cember 20. 

City and Company Confer on 
Houston, Texas, Rate Case. 

Officials of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at a conference held recently 
with commissioners: of Houston, 
Texas, declined to consider-the proposed 
reduction in telephone rates to $7.50 for 
business and $3 for residence telephones. 
The city then offered a proposition for 
making the rates $9 for business, $3 for 
residence, and $2.50 for party lines, which 
offer was taken under consideration by 
the telephone company. 

The city is demanding a reduction in 
rates on the ground that the city of 
Dallas has been granted a better schedule 
than exists in Houston and contends that 
instead of rates being higher in Houston 
they should be lower, for the reason that 
the company has less installations. 

The telephone company called attention 
to the fact that the rates in effect in 
Dallas are only temporary, pending the 
installation of automatic equipment, and 
that if it becomes apparent the company 
is unable to earn a fair return on its in- 
vestment, new rates will be established. 
It was claimed by the telephone officials 
that the company is only earning 3.8 per 
cent under its present rates in Houston 
on the valuation of its property fixed by 
the federal court. 


city 


Discontinues Free Service and 
Outlines New Operating Plan. 


On November 15, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission rendered a decision au- 
thorizing the Willow Springs Telephone 
Co. to institute a charge, applicable to 
stockholders and non-stockholders alike, 
of $20 per telephone per year, and further 
authorized it to discontinue its free 
through line connections to Calamine and 
Mineral Point and require its subscribers 
to pay regular toll rentals for service to 
these points. 

The Willow Springs company is a small 
mutual organization of 56 farmers operat- 
ing four rural lines. Central office serv- 
ice for the most part is obtained from an 
exchange in Darlington in which the com- 
pany owns one-fourth interest. 

One of its rural lines connects the Dar- 
lington exchange with a small exchange 
at Calamine, to which several other farm- 
ers knes and a few village subscribers are 
connected. Another of its rural lines con- 
nects the Darlington exchange with the 
Mineral Point exchange. Two other com- 
panies—the Iowa & LaFayette Farmers 
Telephone Co. and the Belmont & Pleas- 
ant View’ Telephone Co“share in the 
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operation of the Darlington farmers’ ex- 
change. 

Each of these companies contributes a 
¥% share toward its operation and main- 
tenance. The latter two companies have 
various connections with other exchanges 
so that it is possible for subscribers of 
the three companies to reach the greater 
part of the Independent companies’ sub- 
scribers in LaFayette county. 

In its decision the commission outlined 


a new plan for operating the Darlington ° 


exchange. It recommended that the ex- 
change be operated by a separate com- 
pany to be organized by the three com- 
panies now interested in its operation, and 
that they arrange to take stock in the new 
company in proportion to their present 
ownership in the equipment. It also sug- 
gested that reasonable rates for local and 
rural service be established, the rates for 
rural service to be in the nature of a 
switching rate of probably from $5 to $6 
per year. 

Another plan suggested was for one of 
the competing exchanges in Darlington 
to purchase the other, thus enabling the 
entire local population to obtain telephone 
service through one exchange. If such 
a purchase were consummated, the com- 
mission said, the rural lines could still re- 
tain their individualities and obtain 
switching service by being met at the city 
limits by the exchange company. 

Must Provide for Depreciation— 
Rates Are Raised. 

An increase in rates has been granted 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for service 
at its Manitowoc, Wis. exchange where 
it operates a common battery system, serv- 
ing 3,138 stations by the state railroad 
commission. Here are the old and new 
net monthly rates: 

Old 
3usiness, one-party $3.50 
3usiness, two-party 
3usiness extension 
Residence, 
Residence, two-party 
Residence, four-party 
Rural service 
Switching service to road- 
way companies, per station  .25 


one-party 


According to the company’s claims, it 
has been operating this exchange for some 
time without a reasonable return on its 
investment, due principally to increases 
in operators’ wages. To substantiate its 
claims, it presented exhibits of operating 
revenues and expenses for the period from 
January 1, 1915 to June 30, 1921, show- 
ing that the operating ratio at Manito- 
woc' had increased from 37.5 per cent in 
1915 to 73.7 per cent in 1921 and that the 
cost per station increased from $5.76 in 
1915 to $12.32 in 1921. 

While the rates approved by the com- 
mission are somewhat lower than those 
originally asked for by the company, the 
commission says the schedule will yield 
a reasonable return on the investment of 
$200,216.10. Taking into consideration 3 
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per cent as a sinking fund basis, the com- 
the opinion that $10,293 
should be set aside for a depreciation re- 


mission is of 

serve. 

Injunction Against Denial of In- 
crease in Rates. 

Where a state railroad and warehouse 
commission commenced an investigation 
of telephone rates on its own initiative, 
pending which telephone companies made 
applications for temporary increases in 
rates (denied by the commission), the 
telephone companies could sue in a fed- 
eral court to enjoin enforcement of the 
crder denying the temporary increases, 
though the main proceeding was still pend- 
ing before the commission, where it was 
likely to continue for a very considerable 
period of time.—Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Hilton, Attorney General, 
U. S. District Court, Minnesota; 274 Fed- 
eral, 384. 

Serves 15 Subscribers—Rates 
Raised to $2 Per Month. 

On November 30, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission rendered a decision 
authorizing the West Menasha Telephone 
Co., of Menasha, to increase rates for 
telephone service from its old rate of $15 
to $24 per year per subscriber net, pay- 
able quarterly in advance on or before 
the 15th day of January, April, July, and 
October. The rates approved are effec- 
tive for service rendered on and after 
January 1, 1922. 

The commission used the value of $700 
as a reasonable figure for the company’s 
property. The company serves 15 sub- 
scribers on two full metallic lines con- 
nected to the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
exchange at Neenah-Menasha where all 
subscribers receive switching service. In 
a decision rendered May 26, 1921 by the 
commission, the rate for switched sub- 
scribers at this exchange was increased 
to $7.50 per year per subscriber. As a 
result the West Menasha company ex- 
perienced an increase in expenses of $4.50 
per subscriber per year. 


Rural Telephone Company Not a 
Common Carrier. 


Several farmers in co-operation con- 
structed a rural telephone line, so as 
to connect their farms with a public serv- 
ice telephone company in town, from 
whom they purchased telephone boxes 
and rented transmitters, and were afford- 
ed switching service to local and long- 
distance subscribers over the lines of 
such telephone company, and paid to the 
telephone company the same rates as regu- 
lar subscribers, but did not exact or re- 
ceive compensation for messages trans- 
mitted over their rural line, and raised 
no revenue except such sums by mutual 
assessment as were needed to main- 
tain and keep in repair their prop- 
erties, are not operating as a “com- 
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mon carrier,” defined by statute (Rev. St. 
1913, $ 6124) as “telephone companies 
* * * engaged in the transmission of 
messages * * for hire.” Therefore, 
they are not under the supervision of the 
Nebraska Railway Commission.—State vs 
Southern Elkhorn Telephone Co., Ne- 
braska Supreme Court; 183 Northwest- 
ern, 562. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

December 13: Hearing at Chicago on 
application of the Tilden Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates in Tilden. 
December 13: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of complaint of W. S. Aitken 
and C. W. Willshay against the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. as to extension of 
telephone line and service in and through 
parts of Dimmick, Troy Grove, and 
Ohpir townships in LaSalle county; sup- 
plemental petition filed by J. W. Waldren 
for connection with the Illinois Bell at 

LaSalle. 

December 13: Hearing at Chicago on 
application of the Port Byron Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates in 
Port Byron. 

December 14: Hearing at Chicago on 
application of the Stark County Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates in El- 
mira, Duncan, Castleton, Camp Grove, 
Toulon, and Wyoming. 

December 15: Hearing at Chicago on 
complaint of the Cicero Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. in regard to charges and service in 
Cicero and the city of Chicago. 

December 16: Hearing at Flora in the 
matter of proposed advance in telephone 
rates by the Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Aviston, Beckmeyer, 
Breese, Carlyle, Clay City, Enfield, Fair- 
field, Flat Rock, Germantown, Robinson, 
Salem, Trenton, Flora, Kinmundy, Mt. 
Carmel, Olney, and Wayne City; protest 
filed by member of village council and 
patrons of company at Clay City. 

KANSAS. 

November 4: Application of the Nor- 
ton County Co-operative Telephone Co. 
for a certificate relating to a proposed 
issue of its capital stock in the amount of 
$15,975, granted. 

November 4: Application of B. W. 
Wiltrout for permission to sell his tele- 
phone plant and property at Logan, to 
the Logan Telephone Co., granted. 

November 5: Application of the Wa- 
keeney Telephone Co. asking the com- 
mission to make an investigation of the 
Trego County Co-operative Telephone Co., 
dismissed, the commission finding the 
Trego company to be a_ purely mutual 


concern not operating for profit, and 
therefore not under its jurisdiction. 
November 5: The Farmers & Mer- 


hants Telephone Co., of Alma, Nebr., 
.uthorized to increase rates at its Long 
Island, Kans., exchange. 

November 7: Application of the Ogden 
Mutual Telephone Co. for permission to 
nerease its rates at Ogden, granted. 
Xates for individual line telephones are 
aised from $1 to $1.25 per month, and 
or all service where subscriber furnishes 
his own equipment from $10 per annum 
to $1 per month. 

November 7: Application of the Barber 
County Telephone Co. for permission to 
ell its telephone plant and property at 


Hazelton, Sharon and Kiowa, to the 
Kiowa Co-operative Telephone’ Co., 
granted. 
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Missouri 

December 2: The Thayer & Alton 
Telephone Co. authorized to continue in 
effect present schedules of rates at 
Thayer, for a further period of 13 
months. 

December 5: Order issued authorizing 
sale by J. A. Eby and purchase by D. 
J. Eby of the Missouri City Telephone 
Exchange at Missouri City for $5,000 

December 5: Temporary rates allowed 
the Wright City Telephone Co., of Wright 
City, authorized as the maximum lawful 


rates to be charged, with the exception 
of Class A rural service, the rate for 
which is reduced from $6 to $4.80 per 
annum. 


December 5: Sale by A. J. Erhart and 
purchase by D. W. Hern of the exchange 
and property belonging to the Butler- 
Rich Telephone Co. at Rich Hill, approved 
by the commission in an order issued 
on this date. 

December 7: 
sued ordering 


Supplemental order is 
the Napoleon Telephone 
Co., of Napoleon, to lower temporary 
rates on January 1, 1922, allowed for a 
period of 13 months in an order issued 
December 30, 1919. 

December 9: Temporary rates allowed 
the Laclede Telephone Co., of Laclede, 
on October 23, 1919, authorized as the 
maximum rates to be charged. 

NEBRASKA 

December 5: Application of the Cort- 
land Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease switching rates from 35 cents to 
o0 cents a quarter, found to be just and 
reasonable and schedule changed 
cordingly. 

December 5: Complaint filed by Her- 
man Krueger, of Malcolm, against the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., al- 
leging inability to secure additional serv- 
ice to Garland. 

December 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Teie- 
graph Co. for permission to close ex- 
change at Strang, because of small pat- 
ronage, and serve subscribers from towns 
adjacent; hearing held; appearances, for 
the company, R. FE. Mattison, general 
manager, and W. E. Bell, commercial 
superintendent; for the protestants, War- 
ing & Waring, attorneys; ordered that 
company be granted leave to file brief 
within 30 days on question raised by the 
objectors that the predecessor company 
contracted, by franchise, to maintain the 
exchange for 25 years and that commis- 
sion is without power to change its terms, 
objectors to have additional 30 days in 
which to reply. 

December 6: Dismissal of the com- 
plaint of the Monroe Community club 
against the Platte County Telephone Co. 
relating to service, ordered on showing 
that complainants do not desire to press, 
the matter. 

December 7: Hearing begun in matter 
of application of Platte County Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. 

December 7: Complaint filed by the 
Hemingford Telephone Co., by Isaac 
Rickell, secretary, against the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., alleging refusal 
to allow collection for night calls. 

December 8: Complaint filed by Nel- 
son Bros., of Lincoln, against Unadilla 
Independent Telephone Co., alleging dis- 
crimination in the collection of charges 
for line calls. 

December 9: Complaint filed by the 
3urlington Railroad against the North- 
east Telephone Co., of Walthill, alleging 
dangerous crossing wires are allowed to 
exist in town limits. 

December 10: In the matter of the 
application of the Nuckolls County Tele- 
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phone Co., for permission to continue to 


charge and collect the present scale of 
telephone rates until June 30, 1922, per 
mission granted with the further condi 
tion that the company shall report month 
ly, until the present refinancing is com 
pleted, as to the disposition of the stock 
dividend authorized in the original order 
herein and as to the receipts and disburse 
ments of cash equities received from the 


sale or distribution of stock in accordance 
with the terms of that order. 
New York. 
December 12: Hearing at Albany on 
motion of the commission as to rates, 
charges, and rentals, and the regulations 


ind practices affecting rates, charges, and 
rentals of the New York Telephone Co. 
Nortu DAkorta. 
December 5: Application of the North 


Dakota Telephone Co. for authority to 

sell certain toll lines near Fingal to the 

Fingal Telephone Co., granted 
December 5: Authority given the 


Washburn Telephone Co., of Washburn, 
to sell certain of its farm lines 

December 5: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. granted permission to close 
and discontinue service to Riga station. 

December 5: New exchange and toll 
rates filed by the Northwestern Bell and 
North Dakota Independent Telephone 
companies, applicable to exchanges 
throughout the state. 

OREGON. . 

October 24: Application of the Mult 
nomah & Clackamas County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to increase rates, 
dismissed, at the request of the company 

November 26: Application of R. H 
Darneille for an order requiring the M. 
D. Farrington Telephone Line to resume 
service at his residence, discontinued 
without notice, denied. The commission 
found among other things that the com 
pany had experienced difficulty in collect- 
ing its revenue from Mr. Darneille. 

November 28: Application of the Ne- 
halem Mutual Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to remove its central office from 
Mist to Birkenfeld, denied. 

December 12: Hearing at Yamhill on 
application of the Yamhill Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to increase rates 
in Yamhill. 

December 12: Hearing at McMuinn- 
ville on application of the McMinnville 
Local and Long Distance Telephone Co., 
of McMinnville, for authority to increase 
rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
Five Corners Telephone Co., of Seymour, 
for authority to issue $70 of its capital 
stock for the purpose of securing funds 
with which to pay for additions and ex 
tensions to its property and plant. 

December 3: Higher rates approved 
and permission to discontinue the tele 
phone exchange at Lake on account of the 
high expense of operating this exchange 


for 100 subscribers granted the Rice Lake 
& Northeastern Telephone Co. on this 
date. 

December 7: Authority given the AIl- 


mond Telephone Co., of Almond, to issue 
$8,675 of its capital stock for the purpose 
of bringing the total of its outstanding 
stock, bonds, notes, and other evidences 
of indebtedness more nearly to an equality 
with the value of its property. 

December 7: The Harmony Telephone 
Co., operating a rural system with an ex 
change at Harmony, authorized to charge 
higher rates after January 1. 

December 13: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Eureka Telephone 
Co., of Woodland, for authority to in- 


crease its rates —U-2617. 





Telephone Service in the Arctic 


The ‘‘Telephone Line Is the Shortest Line Between Two Points,’’ Even in 
the Arctic—In This Barren Region, Numerous Telephone Companies Have 
Sprung Up and Are Operating There So That Man May Talk with Hi: Neighbor 


From the Arctic Circle almost to Ham- 
merfest, Norway, is an Alpine wilder- 
ness of sharp, jagged peaks mantled and 
striped in everlasting snow, with occa- 
sional glaciers descending to the shore. 
Still farther north are the tundres, rolling 
plateaus of broken glacial rock, and bare 
outcroppings of the oldest rock on earth, 
without trees nor plants Jarger than 
scattered bushes. 


The sea has half submerged the en- 
tire coast, cutting it into countless rocky 
islands, capes and rocks. Between this 
stormy sea and the roadless land, the 
children of the vikings have settled, deep 
in the fjords, in pockets between the 
mountains, or on the low islands. They 
are scattered along the rough shore, of- 
ten miles apart, wherever a house can be 
reasonably sure of not sliding into the 
sea. 


Wherever man has settled, he wants to 
chat with his neighbors, so all over this 
difficult country have sprung up numer- 
ous telephone companies, from the Are- 
tic Circle around the North Cape to the 
Finnish border. It is safe to say that 
every settlement of a few hundred peo- 
ple has its own exchange. Through these, 
this whole barren country is connected to 
the telegraph offices in the larger towns, 
and thus with the outer world. 


The companies are usually locally or- 
ganized and are equipped and operated 
like our rural companies. Their charters 
often last for but three to five years, 
and they are usually forbidden to con- 
nect with other independent companies, 
except through the exchanges of the 
government. 


Rates are high and the service very bad, 
with large numbers of subscribers on 
every line, but at least Fru Jensen and 
all the others frus on her line, are kept 
informed as to what Fru Hansen thinks 
of Fru Aas’s husband’s new net, during 
the winter evenings, several weeks long, 
when their highway—the sea—is often 
impassable. More important, is their 
stock exchange ticker, spreading the 
news of the arrival of the herring, which 
means luxury or poverty for these fish- 
erman farmers. Such thrilling news even 
called them back to their boats and nets, 
from the road to Paradise, in Ibsen’s 
“Brand.” 

As there are no roads, fields, nor trees, 
there are no questions as to rights of 
way. The telephone line is the shortest 
line between two points. Strong poles 


By George Gregg Fuller 


with angle-iron cross arms and porcelain 
insulators, are set in piles of stones, over 
the hills or along the rocky shore. Often 
they are clamped with iron bands to the 
face of a cliff, above the snow slides. On 
the desert plateau and in the deep valleys, 
they can often be sunk in the spongy peat, 
and protected at the ground by strips of 
birch-bark instead of creosoting. They 
cross the fjords, straits and bays under 
the sea. 


The usual exchange is a room or two 
in one of the two-story frame houses. 








THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


All cannot expect to attain the great 
success of men whose names become 
greater as the years go by, of course, 
but each of us can expect to add much 
to our progress if we but try a little 
harder each day to do, better than the 
other fellow, those things we are capa- 
ble of. 

In that way we will be contributing 
something to our national prosperity 
which must redound to the benefit of 
everybody. Things do not “just hap- 
pen.” It takes men, material, and, 
above all, brains and determination to 
do big things that mean something.— 
Thomas E. Wilson, president Wilson 
& Co. 








In smaller towns -each line centers 
through its own hole in the wall. Hon- 
ningsvaag, the most northern town in the 
world, lying on Mager6é Island on which 
is North Cape, has about 100 subscrib- 
ers in the town, 80 lines to the east and 
30 lines towards North Cape. Vando, 24 
hours farther east, formerly connected 
with Russia, but now with Finland, as the 
Soviet government recently granted all 
of their Norwegian frontier to the new 
Finnish republic, should develop into an 
important exchange. 

The most important central is at Lod- 
ingen, in the center of the Lofoten 
Islands. This small town was mainly 
known as the home of many fishing 
pilots, but now all the telephone and tele- 
graph systems of Arctic Norway center 
here. 

A large white building houses the offices 
and switchboards, and nearby is the dor- 
mitory, a large, brown-stained three-story 
building where over 40 operators dwell. 
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A few stunted birch grow wild, and a 
garden has been planted in front of the 
two buildings, where tulips, roses, po- 
tatoes and rhubarb grow quickly in the 
all-night sunlight. The potatoes were an 
inch above ground July first. 

Several submarine cables cross to the 
mainland, and through this central one 
can get connection from North Cape to 


_ Christiania, some 800 miles, but a con- 


versation can only be heard half of this 
distance, the operators repeating the more 
distant messages. 

Maintenance is not so serious as one 
might expect in the Arctic regions. There 
are no electric storms, and the winters 
along the shore are not as severe as in 
New ‘York state. Zero weather is un- 
common, and even on the Arctic Ocean 
near Finland, there is frequently no snow 
on the ground until Christmas and it is 
gone by the end of April. 

The perpetual darkness hinders work 
in midwinter, but there is only a short 
time without some grey light in the 
early afternoon, while the perpetual sun- 
light of summer compensates for this. 
Usually some farmer or fisherman along 
the line is paid a small sum to watch for 
breaks, as Knut Hansun relates in “The 
Growth of the Soil.” 

Having no tropical storms, earthquakes, 
jungles nor insects, the life of an Arc- 
tic telephone man would seem pure lux- 
ury, but there, as everywhere, the simple 
necessity of increasing rates with increas- 
ing costs, is not understood, and even up 
as this top of the world the constant fight 
goes on against jungles of ignorance and 
political insects, which seems to be the 
thankless heritage of telephone men 
throughout the world. 


Home Telephone Company of 
Spokane, Wash, Makes Record. 


A net gain of 2,067 telephones during 
the year ending September 30, 1921, is 
the record made by the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Spokane, 
Wash., according to G. A. Walker, the 
company’s general manager. 

During the month of September the 
company shows a net gain of 182 tele- 
phones installed. To arrive at this net 
gain, Mr. Walker states that 680 tele- 
phones were actually connected during 
the month. There were 498 disconnections. 

On October 1 there were 30,244 tele- 
phones connected in the city of Spokane. 
October 1 last year there were but 28,177. 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 





Sergius P. Grace has been placed 
in charge of the recently established for- 
eign wire relations division of the de- 
partment of operation and engineering of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. This division will supervise the co- 
operative relations of the Bell telephone 
system with the National Electric Light 
Association and member companies. Mr. 
Grace will retain his position on the staff 
of the New York Telephone Co. as con- 
sulting engineer. 

Mr. Grace was born in Farmington, 
Mich., October 11, 1875. He received a 
general and technical: education at the 
University of Michigan, graduating in 
the class of 1896 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engineer- 
ing, and in 1904 received the degree of 
electrical engineer from the same uni- 
versity. ; 

In 1896, and until October 1898, he was 
electrical engineer for the Detroit Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. From October, 
1898, to February, 1900, he acted as chief 
engineer and operating manager of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., of New Orleans, 
and from April, 1900, to September, 1908, 
occupied the following positions: 

Superintendent of equipment, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., of Texas: 
equipment engineer, Erie Bell Telephone 
System, including states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Texas and Arkansas; general 
superintendent, Beaumont Telephone Co. 
of Texas; chief engineer, Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. of New Jersey; 
assistant engineer, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and chief engineer, Cen- 
tral District Bell Telephone Co. 

1908, to January, 
1913, “S. P.” was general superintendent 
of the plant of the Central District Bell 
Telephone Co. in western Pennsylvania 
including Pittsburgh, eastern Ohio and 
northwestern West Virginia, and in 1913 
he served as engineer of outside plant of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
He was elected to the presidency of the 
Engineers Society of 


From September, 


Pennsylvania in 
1913. In 1914, he engaged in consulting 
telephone engineering and in April, 1915, 
was made assistant chief engineer of the 
New York Public Service Commission for 
New York City telephone rate case. 

The year 1919 found him assistant to 
chief engineer of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, and Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., where he directed the in- 
ventory and appraisal of the conipanies’ 
Droperties in commission cases and ap- 
peared for the companies in the presenta- 
tion of testimony on valuation, finance 





and engineering before the New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio Public Service commis- 
sions. Mr. Grace’s appraisals covered ap- 
proximately $350,000,000 — of 
plant. 

The same year, 1919, he was assistant 
to the chief engineer of the New York 


telephone 

















S. P. Grace Has Devoted Practically All 
His Time and Efforts to the Design, 
Construction, and Operation 
of Telephone Systems. 


Telephone Co., assistant to the president 
of the Standard Chemical Co. of Pitts- 
burgh (producers of radium) in 1920, and 
from October, 1920, to June 1, 1921, ad- 
visory engineer to the general counsel of 
the New York Telephone Co. 

Practically all of Mr. Grace’s time 
since leaving college, as seen from the 
foregoing outline of his activities, has 
been taken up in the design, construction, 
and operation of telephone systems. For 
a period of ten years he was in charge of 
the design, construction and operation of 
the plant of the Bell telephone system in 
Pittsburgh and a radius of 150 miles. This 
was at a time of very active construction, 
about $15,000,000 of plant being built. 

His experience with the New York 
commission, coupled with his work in the 
design, construction and operation of both 
the Independent and Bell telephone sys- 
tems, has given him a rather unique op- 
portunity to view all phases of telephone 
work. It has particularly fitted him for a 
sane consideration of problems which in- 
volve relations between telephone 
panies and other wire interests. 

At the convention of the United States 
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com- 


Independent Telephone Association in 
November, “S. P.” 


ly interesting paper on telephone traffic 


presented an extreme- 


interference from the viewpoint of the 
telephone companies. This was published 
in full in a recent issue of TELEPHONY 

W. A. Steadman, for the past six 
years assistant district manager of the 
Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s 
Birmingham, Ala., office, and in the com- 
pany’s employ for 16 years, is now dis- 
trict manager of the Mobile branch. He 
began his new duties December | and has 
been succeeded at Birmingham by J. C. 
Adolphos. 

A. H. Rankin, manager of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Bridge 
port, Neb., has been transferred to the 
commercial department at the company’s 
Grand Island office. He has been suc- 
ceeded at Bridgeport by J. H. 
manager. 


Owens, as 


Obituary. 
J. S. Bellamy, of 


founder and president of the Knoxville 


Knoxville, lowa, 
Electric Co., and a pioneer of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association, died 
in July at the age of 73, following a long 
illness in Mercy Hospital, Des Moines 
Mr. Bellamy was born in Switzerland 
When 
Marion 


county, Ind., February 12, 1848. 
five years of age he went to 
county, Iowa, and settled on land en- 
tered from the government. Receiving 
only the limited schooling afforded by 
pioneer rural schools, he grew to man- 
hood on his father’s farm. 

When 22 years of age, he went west 
where he spent three years on the ranches 
of Kansas, Colorado and Texas. In 1875, 
Mr. Bellamy entered upon his business 
career in Knoxville, Iowa, as a member 
of the firm of S. K. Bellamy & Sons, 
dealing in grain, lumber and livestock. 

He later became the founder and pres- 
ident of the Knoxville Electric Co., oper- 
ating telephone and electric lighting sys- 
tems. He entered the telephone field 
shortly after the organization of the lowa 
independent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Beliamy was affiliated with the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. As a member of the 
school board, and of the library board of 
his city, and twice candidate of his party 
for legislative honors, he gained a state- 
wide acquaintance and influence. 

A keen student of public affairs, a con- 
structive thinker and a builder, his loss 
is keenly felt not only by his associates 
but by telephone men all over the state. 
At the convention of the Iowa associa- 
tion last April, his participation in the 
various discussions was much enjoyed by 
those present. 
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Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


“If you had everybody in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and southern New Jersey gath- 
ered into one big audience and had about 
a minute and a half to talk to them about 
telephones, what would you say?” That 
is the question asked and answered in 
a recent issue of The Telephone News, 
the employees’ publication of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

That is something like the problem the 
company’s information department had 
before it last summer when it began the 
preparation of the company’s fall advertis- 
ing for 1921. Nearly every daily and 
weekly paper in the entire territory was 
to be used. To make the advertisements 
a success, it was necessary, first to make 
them attract the eye of the reader, and 
then to make an intelligent appeal to his 
judgment. 

The advertisements began to appear 
during October and were concluded last 
month. Reports from the field show that 
the information department hit at least 
a three-bagger, and’ in some places the 
ads were so well received that the papers 
have commented on them editorially. This 
was especially gratifying to those, respons- 
ible for the campaign in view of the fact 
that the whole plan was more or less ex- 
perimental—nothing just like it ever hav- 
ing been tried before in the way of tele- 
phone publicity. 

It was agreed at the beginning that the 
keynote of the series should be “good 
will.” The most important message the 
company had, seemed to be that its inter- 
ests are identical with those of the tele- 
phone-using public; that it is not a mere 
machine, but rather is a group of wide- 
awake men and women, and a real part of 
every community served. 

To get this thought across, the adver- 
tisements were written from a local view- 
point, after a careful study of suggestions 
sent in by district and local managers 
from all over the territory. To write 
a series for each small community would 
have required hundreds of advertisements, 
most of which would have had a 
small circulation. So, for the larger cit- 
ies and towns a number of purely local 
.advertisements were prepared and, in ad- 
dition, four of a very general nature were 
written. 


very 


These dealt with the telephone in its 
relation to the life of the small commun- 
ity, its part in the country’s agricultural 
development, its connection with the good 
roads’ movement, and its part in the great 
program of education. 

A number of. titles taken at random 


show the trend of most of the copy: “The 


Schuylkill Valley,“ “The Cumberland 
Valley,” “The Lehigh Valley,” The 
Wealth of Beaver Valley,” “A City with 
a Future” (Lancaster), “The Heart of 
Distribution” (Harrisburg), “The Wealth 
of Wellsboro,” “The Story of Camden,” 
“Christening Chester,” “The Real Tren- 


impression created will be a most favor- 
able one. 


During the big American Legion con- 
vention held in Kansas City last month, 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. made a 
remarkable record for efficient service, 





Beaver Valley @ one of the most pri 
sections of che United States. but its wealth 
ss not wholly in mines and mulls and (arma, 
nor in bank balances and pay envelopes 
Its greatest asset is the happiness of ts 
nomes lie greatest hope w bound up in 
the chudren of ots schools and playgrounds 
Nature gave the region « rich soul. and 
filed 149 malle eith v minerals, The 
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Samples of Advertisements Used in a ‘‘Good Wilt’? Campaign. 


ton,” “Towanda—Past and Present,” “In 
the Path of Pioneers” (Pittsburgh), and 
“Philadelphia’s Expositions: 1876-1926.” 

The theory of the entire series was that 
to interest a man you must talk about 
something in which he already is inter- 
ested. Then if you can show him that 
you are interested in the same things, the 
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which speaks volumes for the foresight 
of the management and the fine spirit of 
the employees. The Legion convention 
drew immense crowds, Marshal Foch and 
other European celebrities were present, 
the city was brimful of excitement and 
the traffic demands on the telephone com- 
pany were unprecedented. 
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OheHVLL SELECTOR 


Furnishes Private Service on Party Lines 





HE HULL SELECTOR, (formerly called 

Select-A-Phone) is the only “lock-out” 
system using alternating current as a source 
of energy—thus it does not need special cur- 
rents, extra batteries, coils, etc., for its 
operation. . 


It will operate on the ringing current you are 
now using, including hand generator. 


The system is intended for use on metallic 
lines, but can be used on grounded lines, 
though it will not eliminate “cross-talk.” 


It allows only the phone wanted to ring. 


It makes every phone a private phone. 


It allows Central control of the lines at 
all times. 


It allows any subscriber to reach central 
even though the line is busy. 


A receiver down on the line does not inter- 
fere with the service. Even the phone with 
the receiver down can be rung. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and further particulars 


SELECTOR SERVICE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


(Formerly Select-A-Phone Company) 
Denver. Colorado 





Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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General Manager J. G. Crane had fore- 
seen the situation, and a week before is- 
sued a bulletin to the force reminding ev- 
every employee of the coming emergency 
and urging ali to exert every effort to 
render 100 per cent service. Then during 
convention week, this bulletin was print- 
ed in page space in the newspapers, to 
show the public the extraordinary strain 
to be endured by the telephone employees, 
who were hard at work while others were 
watching parades, and having a good time. 
In these advertisements, the company 
urged the public to co-operate with the 
employees and help make the telephone 
service successful. 

The plan worked remarkably. Out of 
a total of 2,800 employees, only ten were 
reported absent during the convention 
week, and those cases were unavoidable. 
The 1,800 operators delivered the goods in 
unrivaled fashion and from all sides the 
company received words of praise for the 
record made during Kansas City’s big 
week. 

The manager of the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. is a firm believer in the wisdom 
of strengthening the morale of the em- 
ployes’ force and in telling the public 
what is being done to serve it better. The 
results of American Legion week showed 
that this policy pays. 





The address of welcome made by C. B. 
Fitch, president, Chamber of Commerce, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., October 25, before the 
Northeastern Indiana Telephone Associ- 
ation contains excellent thoughts 
about public utilities. Among other 
things Mr. Fitch said: 

“I am delighted to be here and give you 
a welcome on the part of Fort Wayne 
where you are indeed welcome, but par- 
ticularly because of the attitude I have 
always had toward public utilities. “Pub- 
lic” means the public at large. “Utilities” 
are things which are useful. So a public 
utility is a concern whose service is use- 
ful to the public at large. I am glad to 
have the privilege of being with men 
who are connected with public utilities 
and its service for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. 

“A city growth and prosperity de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon the suc- 
cess of its public utilities. The public 
utility’s success depends .upon its ability 
to render service—and its ability to ren- 
der service depends upon its income, 
which should be sufficient to take care of 
operating expenses, depreciation and ob- 
solescence, and pay a fair return to the 
investors on the money invested. 

“I congratulate you gentlemen upon 
your getting together in an association; 
that you meet and consult with each oth- 
er as to how to improve and develop your 
business in the city in which you are in- 
terested. One of the main things that 
you must overcome is the unfriendly at- 
titude on the part of a certain element of 


some 
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* the people toward big industries and pub- 


lic utilities. 

“These industries should learn to cre- 
ate friendliness on the part of the people, 
and that can only be done by the best 
service. Their best effort should be to- 
ward the best service and that best effort 
will be appreciated, and it will be an ex- 
ample to other companies. 

“Our own telephone company in Fort 
Wayne has an important part in the de- 
velopment of Fort Wayne. It is to the 
interest of the Chamber of Commerce 
that the public utilities of the city be suc- 
cessful and that they render good service. 

“Frequently you hear of a city having 
poor street car service, or a poor water 
supply. These are the worst kind of ad- 
vertisements of a city. Poor public util- 
ity services are not helpful in promoting 
the growth of a city. 

“Fort Wayne will experience a phenom- 
enal growth in the next few years, if our 
public utilities can increase their services 
to take care of the situation. Several 
large manufacturing plants including ‘the 
largest truck factory of the International 
Harvester Co. will be located here in the 
near future, and it is the duty of the 
Chamber of Commerce to seé that the 
city is properly advertised and served by 
good telephone and other public utility 
service. 

“We want you to come to Fort Wayne 
frequently and watch Fort Wayne grow 
Good local public utilities, giving good 
public utility service, help business and 
help your town grow.” 

Mr. Fitch is not in the public utility 
business—he is a general agent for one 
of the large life insurance companies and 
was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the time the negotiations were 
entered into with the International Har- 
vester for locating one of its plants in 
Fort Wayne. 





A recent issue of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Evening Journal carried an editorial 
under the heading, “Public Regulation,” 
that is of interest as showing an appre- 
ciation of the situation which the utili- 
ties face. The editorial reads: 

“One of the most interesting sessions 
yet held by the University club was that 
of Thursday evening. The paper of the 
evening was presented by Jay Crissey, on 
‘Government Regulation of Public Utili- 
ties, Versus Public Ownership.’ Both the 
paper and the general discussion that fol- 
lowed showed a considerable study of the 
problems that confront the people and 
the government in the management and 
regulation of public service corporations. 

The tendency of the times, since gov- 
ernment regulation has become a fad, is 
to regulate our public utilities out of serv- 
ice. Restrictions have become so onerous 
as to discourage the management of every 
kind of public ‘service enterprise. 

It was stated in the discussion on this 
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occasion, that not a mile of new railway 
has been built in the state of New York 
since the creation of the public service 
commission. And certain it is that no one 
is seeking investment of money in public 
service corporations. 

The result has been that while the 
companies and corporation have been re- 
stricted and regulated in a very earnest 
desire on the part of the commissions to 
secure better service for the public, it 
has in many instances resulted in inferior 
service, because various concerns have 
been so hampered in their methods of 
operation that it has become impossible 


‘to give the service that was formerly 


given. 

And rates have been fixed, also, in 
an effort to serve the public, that has 
made impossible improvements that must 
be made to maintain a proper standard of 
equipment to give the service demanded. 

The people, the state and the nation are 
facing a most difficult problem of ad- 
justment. Instead of putting more money 
into public utility concerns, money is con- 
stantly being withdrawn from them, to 
the great detriment of the service. And 
still there is a constant demand for more 
and more severe restrictions on the great 
carrying corporations. Where the thing 
will stop no one knows. 

The management of any great enter- 
prise must be reasonably free to conduct 
the business in such a way as to serve 
the public, or the enterprise will become 
bankrupt, and that is the condition that 
is today facing many if not most of 
our public utility corporations. Street 
railway companies and great railway lines 
find it difficult under present conditions 
to borrow necessary money to finance im- 
provements and extensions, while stock- 
holders have been deprived of their usual 
dividends. 

The discussion of these things, such 
as took place at the University club is 
most timely. But a solution of the prob- 
lem has not yet been found. Govern- 
mental and municipal ownership of all 
public utilities is urged by the more radi- 
cal element. But the great majority of 
the American people are not yet ready 
for any such venture. 

But it is most certain that men and 
women will not continue to put large sums 
of money into such enterprises to have 
their control. taken over by government 
agencies, and very often administered by 
men who know so much less about the 
practical operation and management than 
those who are trained in the technicali- 
ties of the work, but whose authority is 
exceeded by collegian theorists or imprac- 
tical politicians who have landed in one 
of these regulatory positions.” 





When a rate controversy was under 
way, members of the two Indiana farm 
bureaus, together with their attorney, met 
LaPorte and Michigan City 


with the 
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Established 
31 Years 


Underground 
Specialties 


Conduit Rods 

Sewer Rods 

Cable Reel Jacks 
Pulling-In-Irons 

Linemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps. 


Cable Racks 
Bond Plates 
Bond Wire 
Winches 
Guard Rails 


etc., etc. 





COPE’S QUICK COUPLING ROD 


Estimates Furnished for Rodding, Cleaning, 
Threading Underground ducts, and 
Installation of Cables 


T.. J. COPE 


2112-2114 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 





ARGUS TYPE A-C 


Balks both Lightning 
and High Tension 


ARGUS TYPE A-C, shown 
above, is a highly effective light- 
ning arrester and high tension 
protector—a combination that 
makes it ideal for telephone pur- 
poses. 

Below is shown ‘ARGUS TYPE “A” 
Arrester—an old standby among tele- 
phone men. 


ARGUS Arresters 


are simple, 
able, 


adapt- 
foolproof and economical. 


Write for our literature 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., INC. 


160-162 Duane St. New York City 
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What elimination of fluxing 
means in telephone soldering 


T means that the lineman doesn’t need to 
bother with pots or jars of separate flux 
that are cumbersome and that might be eas- 
ily dropped when he’s working on a high 
crosspiece in the wind and the cold. That 
advantage in itself is enough to cause the 
universal use of this self-fluxing solder— 





The flux is in the genuine tin-and-lead solder in a 
core of little pockets. When the heat is applied 
the flux is released and flows out on the job just 
before the solder melts. 


The flux and solder are scientifically proportioned ; 
the application of the right amount of the right 
kind of flux at the right time gives a hold-fast 
bond every time. And the elimination of the sep- 
arate flux saves two-thirds the time. There can 
be no waste of flux or solder. 


Get a free sample— 


It’s as good for the repairman as it is for the lineman. 
Send the coupon for free sample—try it on your particular 
work. Then you can buy it from your supply house in one 
pound cartons and on one, five, and ten pound spools. 

- SOLDER TUBL FLUX IN POCKETS 

We also make Kester 
Rosin-Core Wire Solder 


for delicate electrical work. 





SOLDERING FLUX 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, CHICAGO 
Direct Factory Representatives: 


The Faucette-Huston Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louis J. Ziesel Co., 216 Market Street, San Francisco 


























CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY Tel 
4211 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 
Wire Solder. 


Please send me a free sample of Kester 


Pe bebe ssvasedees 
Company 
Address 


State 





. 12-17-21 


Acid-Core 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK—March 1-8, 1922—Don’t Forget | 
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(Ind.) telephone companies recently in 
LaPorte, and in a quiet and business-like 
manner discussed the situation. 

F. V. Newman, manager of the La- 
Porte Telephone Co., and spokesman for 
the local exchange, offered to advise with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission in 
regard to giving a ten-cent toll to Michi- 
gan City, as this would be a reduction of 
five cents on the present charge and an 
elimination of an additional five cents 
war tax. Mr. Newman’s offer was taken 
under advisement. 

The rural subscribers flatly asked the 
LaPorte company to lower the rates from 
$1.75 a month to the old price of $1.50 and 
give free service to all exchanges in the 
county. -Mr. Newman stated that that 
would be impossible without giving 
cheaper service. He further stated that 
overhead expense and price of equipment 
has not dropped to a pre-war basis, and 
that a reduction in rates would be made 
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following decrease in the company’s ex- 
penses. At the present time, according to 
Mr. Newman, the company would have 
to maintain the $1.75 rate. 

In their arguments, the farmers claimed 
that food stuffs and produce had fallen 
to low market prices; also that farmers 
in the northern part of the county who are 
patrons of the LaPorte exchange have to 
pay toll to telephone a neighbor on the 
Michigan City line. This extra fee, plus 
the regular month’s rental, the farmers 
said, made their telephone bills entirely 
too high. 

When Mr. Newman told the farmers 
that the existing rates cguld not be low- 
ered, many questions concerning the rea- 
son were asked. In order that conditions 
of the telephone business might be pic- 
tured more closely, he went into detail as 
to investments in poles, wire, telephones, 
switchboards, and general equipment. In 
answer to why rates could not be lowered 
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with the system already installed, Mr. 
Newman replied that a return had to be 
made on the investment. 

The LaPorte company, it was stated, 
had lost money on the country lines and 
had found that city telephones paid higher 
dividends because conditions enabled 
lesser expenditures for upkeep. With 
every increase in the number of tele- 
phones, Mr. Newman asserted that the 
company invested more money and added 
more expense. The subscriber, however, 
obtained the benefit of the new lines and 
did not pay anything additional. 

N. A. Seward, manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Michi- 
gan City, said that his company was in 
the same position as the LaPorte com- 
pany. 

Members of the association of com- 
merce of both LaPorte and Michigan City 
were present in addition to the farm bu- 
reau. members. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, January 12-14; New York, Albany, 
Jantiary 18-19; Minnesota, Minneapolis, January 25-26. 


American Electric: “Dialaphone” 
Intercommunicating Set. 


The “Dialaphone” intercorhmunicating 
apparatus and systems with many new 
and practical features for interior sys- 
tems is now being manufactured and in- 
treduced to the trade by the American 











A New Product—The “Dialaphone”’ In- 
tercommunicating Set. (Wall Type.) 


Electric Co., State and 64th 
Chicago. 

This type of intercommunicating tele- 
phone equipment furnishes a_ simplified 
method of calling. Simply dial the call 
by turning to number wanted and push 
the button. Any number of lines from 
two to 50 may be handled. Battery call 


streets, 





bells are used with individual ringing and 
selective talking circuits. 

The important and exclusive feature of 
these telephones is the dial. This is made 
up along original lines—the selector is 
of the wiper type, making contact with 
as many points as are stations to be in- 
stalled. One spring only is used in the 
construction of the selector, and this with 
the one spring in the push button com- 
prise the total number used, regardless of 
whether for an eight or 50-line system. 

These instruments are said to be the 
best of their type, offering the quickest 
and most dependable means of communi- 
cation between departments of a factory, 
different floors or sections of a store, 
rooms of a hotel, hospital, school, public 
building, business establishment, bank, pri- 
vate institution, steamship, yacht, etc.; 
also between servant's room and kitchen, 
adjoining buildings, house and garage, 
office and warehouse, or any other nearby 
points. 

This puts one in instant touch with 
each part of a business organization—no 
guesswork, no forgetting, no lagging. The 
information wanted can be had right when 
it is wanted. 


The wall telephone is a compact instru- 
ment, simple to install, and exceptionally 
reliable. This can be used interchange- 
ably with the desk type. The transmitter 
is imbedded, flush in the cabinet front, 
giving a very neat appearance. The 
mechanism is protected from dust or from 
tampering. A double gong ringer gives 
an ample signal. The heavy stamped- 
metal case has a black enameled finish 
with nickel trim, and adds to the neat 


appearance of the wall-type instruments. 
The desk stands are made up with dial 
on the base, and are used in connection 
with a buzzer or bell. A convenient ter- 
minal block is mounted in the base, sim- 
plifying the installation and 
maintenance expense. 


reducing 


Substantial construction and extreme 





Simplicity ‘and Durability Are Two of the 
Claims for the “‘Dialaphone.’’ (Desk 
Type.) 


simplicity of the mechanism in “Diala- 
phones” are said to eliminate possibility 
of trouble or breakdowns—no multiplicity 
of springs and contacts, little wiring, con- 
venient terminals and flexible cabling. 

Apparatus is furnished when specified 
to make connection to either magneto or 
common battery exchanges. 

The American Electric Co. will gladly 
supply complete information regarding 
these instruments and their adaptability 
to various uses. 
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AERIAL CABLE RINGS 




















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| 
Why These Tools Cost Less || A Squeeze of the Hand 





Attaches them securely 
Because Oshkosh Construction Tools are You can’t beat BONITA Ringsfor - 
made of only the finest steel, iron and wood simple, speedy and economical in- 
F —triple-inspected for materials and work- stallation. They are attached with 
: manship—they withstand years of the hard- one hand in half the time required 
est service. And because they last longer by any other method. The illus- 
I} they cost less in the long run. trations show how easi‘y the trick 
Vi is done. There is only one way 
| O that you can use BONITAS—the 
SH OSH right way—hence, they are fool ' 
en i proof. } 


CONSTRUCTION TOOLS Once on the strand BONITAS ad- 


here very firmly in position and 





have been the choice of big btiyers and de- a cable pull will not displace them. 
pendable workmen for nearly half a cen- Made of selected steel wire and 

tury. They have built three-fourths of the heavily coated with zinc, they will 2 “| 

telephone and telegraph lines in the country. resist the elements for long pe- | 
More sold than of all other makes combined. i riods of years. They can be read- 
N ily detached, however, and used 

ASK YOUR JOBBER. y again, if advisable. oe - --—— 

BONITAS are standardized and widely To Install 


i used by the largest wire companies, both 
| OSHKOSH MFG. CO telephone and telegraph, as well as Just place . th 
° . , < 


many of the leading railroads. right hand hool 
925 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


over the strand 










Made in eight sizes. All sizes can be squeeze the 


Cis creme 























































































Z Pike Poles Spoons | Shovels obtained for any strand diameter body of ring and 
i oe a Write us for samples and prices. Seale a Hg = 
: ek ae Cameren Appliance Co. Shar this‘ hook 
l qm il 84 Waters Ave. Everett. Mzss. = —— 
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FOR OLD TIME’S SAKE 


Let us send you our new prices on printed supplies. 
Paper is still above the pre-war figure, but we are sell- 
ing printed supplies on the old-time basis. Let us send 
you a few samples and interesting figures. 


TELEPHONE OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
500 Main St. Carthage, Missouri 


NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


B. F. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 




















Insulator Pins, Brackets 
Pole Steps, Cobs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Locust and Oak 


Treatment: Plain, Painted, Paraffined, Creosoted 











Your best opportunity to lay in a stock of 


13x2x12 Brackets 


MINNESOTA 14x8 Locust Pins 14x9 Locust Pins 





It is unwise to hold off for lower prices 


B. F. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 








Te insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 











NORTHERN CEDAR POLES western 


We are ready to supply information, prices, prompt 
deliveries, and to render to you efficient service. 


BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Belden Company Putting Out 
New Enamel Jumper Wire. 

Belden Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has per- 
fected an enamel. insulated jumper wire 
which is proving very popular. 

A No. 22 tinned copper wire is insu- 
lated with Beldenamel (a special flexible 
enamel). Over this is placed two reverse 
wraps of tussah silk and one wrap of 
cotton, thoroughly covered with a mois- 
ture-proof compound; then a fine braid 
of flame-proofed cotton. Two or three 
conductors twisted together—red and 
white for two conductors, and red, white, 
and blue fer three conductors—are 
stocked. 

This jumper wire will fit into mini- 
mum space and is said to have the best 
insulation yet devised for this class of 
work. It is practically immune from at- 
mospheric effects and temperature 
changes, and will stand a breakdown test 
of at least 1,000 volts between conductors. 


Practical Solderall Products for 
Those Who Would Solder. 
Solderall! That is becoming a magic 
word to:those who have soldering to do. 
Its manufacturer, the Selderall Co., 
says it is a wonderful, patented solder, 
50 per cent tin and 50 per cent lead, fine- 
ly pulverized and mixed with non-corro- 
sive flux—in short, it-is a solder in 
paste form, put up in collapsible tubes, 

ready for instant use. 

This is not a new product. It has been 
selling for the past 11 years and was 
used extensively during the World War 
by the United States and Allied govern- 
ments. 

The Solderall Co. further claims that 
Solderall is equal to regular solder both 
as to strength, economy and durability 
and that it takes less heat than bar or 
wire solder. No flux or acid is needed 
when it is used, and it is easy to solder 
with in the most difficult places. Neither 
is a soldering outfit necessary. All one 
needs to do is to squeeze a little Solderall 
from the tube on the parts to be mended, 
then heat with a match, torch or solder- 
ing iron. 
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Solderall is made in three standard 
sizes. It can be used to great advantage 
by electricians in their work, and in fact, 
the manufacturer claims, for all small 
metal repairs except aluminum. 

The 


novel, 


manufacturers a 
torch. It 


company also 
low-priced soldering 














These Two Practical Solderali Products 
Have Met With Much Favor. 


burns any of the forms of alcohol and 
generates a pointed-tongue flame of from 
3% to 4 inches in length. This flame is 
intensely hot and capable of soldering 
large pieces of metal, removing paint, 
vulcanizing rubber or melting materials. 
The manufacturer states that the Solder- 
all torch is absolutely safe to use and 
will not explode. 

For descriptive literature and more 
complete data on Solderall products, write 
to the Solderall Co., Dept. T, 129 Sussex 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Two Exchanges in Skagit County 
(Wash.) Abolished. 
Telephone exchanges at Edison and 
Burlington, Wash., have been abolished 
and the 3,000 telephones at these points 
cut into the Mount Vernon exchange of 

the Puget Sound Telephone Co. 

An experiment is being made in op- 
erating a widely extended rural and urban 
telephone system from a single exchange. 
If it proves successful, the exchanges at 
Sedro-Woolley, Clear Lake and LaCon- 
ner are to be abolished as well as all tele- 
phones in Skagit county except those con- 
nected with the Anacortes exchange op- 
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erating from the central at Mount Ver 
non. With the abandonment of the ex 
changes, tolls between the points are 
abolished. 


Sale of Rock County (Wis.) Com- 
pany by Bell Approved. 

A certificate approving the acquisition 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. of the 
plant and property of the Rock County 
Telephone Co., of Janesville, Wis., was 
issued November 28 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Actual consolidation will be made about 
the first of next year. The Wisconsin 
company is to pay owners of the Rock 
county company about $190,000 for their 
interests and face value of all stock out- 
standing. The move to consolidate the 
two companies was approved by the state 
railroad commission several months ago 
when both companies. asked for an in- 
crease in rates in Janesville and the sur- 
rounding territory. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 





WANTED—General manager for a 
prosperous and growing telephone sys- 
tem. Must be thoroughly experienced 
in all departments of the telephone 
business. Address 711, care of TELE- 
PHONY, giving experience, references 
and salary expected. 


WANTED —Telephone man _ with 
$2,000 or $3,000 to go in with experi- 
enced man in buying Iowa telephone 
plant. Address 4785, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








WANTED—Combination trouble and 
lineman for magneto plant. State ex- 
perience and salary expected in first 
letter. Address 4791, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED — Experienced telephone 
cable splicer for maintenance work. 
Permanent position. Apply Citizens 
Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 








WANTED—Wire chief who can 
produce results instead of excuses. 
Address 4787, care of TELEPHONY. 














NOARK 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 


ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 


Fuses—Allsafe Switches—Cutout Basés 

















RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLIES 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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Nece Protection at Corners [ 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephene and bedi 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vente troxblesome short circuwite 
and grounds. 


Pat. Nov. 1000 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. 


MASS. 


saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





